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What is Education? 


Education is the development and strength- 
ening of the native powers of concentration and 
observation so that the student may discover 
for himself the logical links of cause and effect 
running through all nature and history and, 
by discipline bring his will and conduct into 
harmony with this invariable law of the uni- 
verse. 

The above definition comes from Dr. 
J. D. Gold, of Covington, Ohio, with the 
request that we state what we think of it. 
To be frank, from a pedagogical stand- 


point this definition is excellent. We 


showed it to a » jaan who is made a 
special study of such subjects, and who 
pronounced it one of the best. We do not 
wish to approach it with the idea of acting 
as a critic, Our objection to all defini- 
tions similar to this is that they persist in 
viewing education as a synonym for 
“schooling” or book-learning — applying 
only to the “student”: They are too nar- 
row; too one-sided to be taken as a basis 
for action or thought. The man who can 
read a page of Latin or Greek at sight is 
said to be educated. The man who can 
build a house in accordance with the 
specifications, or build a fence on an exact 
line is said to be uneducated. We are con- 
structing our educational theories to-day 
in accordance with the mistaken idea that 
books educate and in absolute defiance of 
the fact that the greatest educational force 
is life. 

Rosenkranz says: “Life forces upon us 
the knowledge it has to give; the book on 
the contrary is entirely passive. It is 
locked up in itself; it cannot be altered ; 
but it waits by us till we wish to use it.” 

The end of the child’s training should 
be to make him ready to receive what life 
hands out to him and to make the best 
use of it possible. 

The definition for which we seek should 
state in plain language the ends to be 
sought by those who have charge of the 
child. The means for attaining those 
ends may not of necessity be included in 
it. Education is the process of growth in- 
to right living. Ruskin says this: “Lead- 
ing human souls to what is best and mak- 
ing the best out of them.” And someone 
else says, “Education is living into better 
things.” 

It needs to be emphasized that this 
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right living which the man seeks, these 
better things into which he desires to enter 
are ends to be kept continually in view; 
that they are as necessary to the complete 
life of the farmer as of the stateman; of 
the shoemaker as of the judge; of the 
housewife about her daily duties as of the 
clergyman in his study. 

The definition at the head of this ar- 
ticle is one of a class in accordance with 
which courses of study are formed and 
instruction is conducted in all our 
schools. ‘The teacher has no clear concep- 
tion of the ends aimed at, and consequent- 
ly blunders in adapting the means. Hence 
the results are not satisfactory. The other 
definitions quoted indicate the trend of 
educational thought and endeavor in our 
best schools and among our most progres- 
sive teachers. —H. S. 


The N. E. A. at Boston. 


The vote of the directors of the N. E. A. 
at Minneapolis was overwhelmingly in 
favor of Boston as the next meeting place, 
and in case the executive committee shall 
be able to secure favorable rates from the 
eastern railroads there is no doubt that it 
will be held there. President Eliot of Har- 
vard was made President of the Associa- 
tion. Everything seems to presage a mem- 
orable meeting next July, Heretofore New 
England teachers have shown but little in- 
terest in these meetings; they have been 
more apathetic than any other section. 
There is now a good opportunity for New 
England to wake up from a long lethar- 
gic repose and catch inspiration from the 
teachers of the United States. 

Apropos of this prospective meeting the 
following lines from the pen of George 
Birdseye, in the Boston Globe, might be 
worse : 

OLD-HOME WEEK. 


There’s a cry from Massachusetts—don’t you 
hear it 
Ringing out o’er all the land from sea to sea? 
She is calling to her sons, 
With their wives and little ones, 
“Oh, come back, beneath the old roof tree!” 
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From the South and from the West 
Seek the East that loves you best, 
Where your eyes first saw the rising of the sun! 
There, with heart and hand and song, 
To the brothers gone so long, 
Will be welcome, welcome, welcome every one. 


Come and see the home once more 
Where you lived in days of yore, 

See the roqm in which your lullaby was sung; 
And drink down again, like wine, 
The strong air that seemed divine 

In the happy bygone days when you were young. 


Every door is opened wide 
With a welcome warm inside, 
For your friends and kindred keep your mem- 
ory green; 
While your heart is filled with joy, 
You will feel again a bey 
As you view once more each old familiar scene. 


There’s a graveyard on the hill, 
In the sunlight white and still, 
Where sleep many loved ones once you used to 
know; 
There, ’mid recollections dear, 
You will drop a silent tear 
To the memory of friends of long ago. 


There’s a cry from Massachusetts—don’t you 
hear it 
Ringing out o’er all the land from sea to sea? 
She is calling to her sons, 
With their wives and little ones, 
“Oh, come back, beneath the old roof tree!” 
The verses surely extend a cordial invi- 
tation and welcome to the wandering sons 
of the Old Bay State—the prodigals from 
Yankeedom ; there are others, many thou- 
sands, and they are going too. It will be 
no mere Mayflower re-union, but a Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


At the Minneapolis meeting there were 
8191 members. The north central group 
of states furnished 6603, which leaves only 
1525 for the rest of the United States, 
when the 63 from foreign countries are de- 
ducted. Illinois as always is at the head of 
the list of states outside of the one in 
which the meeting is held; there were 
1037 enrolled from Illinois. Then follows 
Iowa with 770. Wisconsin furnished only 
599, while the Dakotas with about one- 
third as great a population and much 
greater distances to travel sent 678. What 
is the matter with Wisconsin? Those 
Badgers who have recently been boasting 
so loudly about the wonderful educational 
progress the state has made in the past 
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few years should throw some light on this 
and a few other facts which need illumina- 
tion—notably the low salaries paid to 
teachers. A story will fit here: A man 
was caught out in a thunder storm at 
night, and could find his way only by the 
flashes of lightning. A clap of thunder 
shook the ground with a fearful crash and 
he fell on his knees, although not usually 
a praying man, and said: “Oh Lord, if it’s 
all the same to you, please give us more 
light and less noise.” 


Woman Suffrage in Wisconsin. 

This year for the first time the women 
of Wisconsin may vote at a general elec- 
tion. They have had the right by statute 
enactment for almost fifteen years to vote 
on matters pertaining to schools; but be- 
cause no provision was made for separate 
ballot boxes they could not heretofore vote 
for county or state superintendent of 
schools. That defect in the law was rem- 
edied by the last legislature and now 
women may vote for the above named offi- 
cers. It so happens also that on the occa- 
sion of their first appearance at the polls 
women will have an opportunity to vote 
for or against a proposed change in the 
organic law of the state, for a proposed 
constitutional amendment is to be voted 
on that pertains to school matters exclu- 
sively. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

Theoretically the salary of the State 
Superintendent in Wisconsin is only $1, 
200. This is fixed by the constitution. 
But in practice that officer has received 
during a generation or more from $3,000 
to $4,000—this by legislative provision. 

A constitutional amendment is to be 
voted on next November which, if adopted, 
will make the State Superintendent’s sal- 
ary $5,000, extend his term to four years, 
fix his election in the spring at the time of 
the judicial election, and remove the con- 
stitutional barrier which now stands in the 
way of making the county superintend- 
ency an appointive instead of an elective 
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office. The first three points are reasona- 
ble, and we believe if the people had a 
chance to vote on them without the rider 
noted above in italics they would vote to 
adopt the amendment. 

To many a voter $5,000 a year will look 
like a large salary; but it is not too much 
when we consider the importance and re- 
sponsibility of the office. Extension of the 
term and election in the spring would 
tend somewhat to divorce the office from 
partisan politics. But if by any chance 
the amendment should be ratified, it 
would then be within the power of any 
legislature to take the choice of county 
superintendent out of the hands of the 
people and vest it in the state superintend- 
ent, making it an appointive office. This 
is the feature of the amendment which 
will insure its defeat. The people of Wis- 
consin are naturally conservative, and 
they are broadly democratic in their in- 
stincts, preferring to choose their own 
public servants. They are cautious in re- 
gard to entrusting large power to any one 
officer, and they know that it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to “work” a leg- 
islature. That this amendment with its 
dangerous rider passed two legislatures is 
evidence of that. Some years ago a legis- 
lature passed the famous “Bennett Law” 
which also increased enormously the power 
of the state superintendent; but as soon 
as the people were heard from the law was 
repealed. 

This fourth clause of the proposed 
amendment is worse than a fly in a glass 
of good milk; the voters cannot even re- 
move the fly and drink the milk; they 
must take the fly too—or nothing; and the 
latter is what they will probably do. 

Some of Superintendent MHarvey’s 
friends who a few months ago were strong- 
ly in favor of the amendment, but who 
are sorely disappointed over his failure to 
receive a re-nomination say they do not 
now care so much to have the amendment 
ratified. This is pushing the argumentum 
ad hominem to the extreme limit. 
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Death of President Beardshear. 


The death of President Beardshear, 
of Ames, August 5, was not unexpected. 
He had been away from home all the 
spring in a vain endeavor to regain his 
health. He was sick when he went to 
Minneapolis, and without appearing in 
public as president of the N. E. A. he 
came home to die. His inaugural address, 
the last paper he ever wrote, will appear 
in its appropriate place when the proceed- 
ings are printed. 

In Iowa Dr. Beardshear will be sadly 
missed, He was a regular attendant at 
the associations, and often had a place on 
the program. He mingled freely with 
the teachers and had a cheering word for 
everybody. He was warmly welcomed 
wherever he went. His death was‘the re- 
sult of overwork, and of worry. While to 
outward appearance he was physically 
strong, he inherited heart disease which 
eventually proved fatal. His soul was in- 
tent upon the success of the school at 
Ames and his work with the legislature 
last winter while it was in the end success- 
ful, at times was discouraging and dis- 
heartening. After a little rest he took up 
the task of preparing his address to the 
graduating class and his inaugural ad- 
dress for the Minneapolis meeting. The 
strain upon his nervous system was too 
great and nature gave up the contest. 


If one is skeptical as to the theology of the 
day, I always find a hollow place in the top 
of his head.—Dr. W. T. Harris (as quoted on 
first page of Minnesota School Journal, May, 
1902). 

If this means the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, then the editor of the Min- 
nesota School Journal probably had a 
pipe dream. But if Mr. Harris ever did 
express himself in such unpardonable 
drivel, it is hardly fair for an educational 
publisher to advertise the fact. Read 
Genesis, Chap IX., verses 21, 22, Brother 
Smith, and don’t play Ham. 


Che dnsatitute. 


S. Y. Gmcan, Conpucror. 


Easy Lessons in Science. 


PROF. C. P. SINNOTT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Conditions affecting the boiling point. 
Fill a tin can one-quarter full of water 
and in this place the bulb of a thermom- 
eter. Heat the water and when it begins 
to boil observe the temperature. The ther- 
mometer will rise to about 212° F. and 
cannot be made to go higher. Hold the 
bulb just above the water, in the steam, 
and note that its temperature is the same 
as that of the water, and remains constant. 
Into the boiling water put a handful of 
salt. Stir thoroughly and when boiling be- 
gins note that the temperature is several 
degrees higher. Try the same experiment 
with other soluble substances. The pres- 
ence of foreign substances in solution 
raises the boiling point of a liquid. 
Half fill a good sized test tube or flask 
with water and boil over the lamp. Re 
~e<> move from the flame and 
the instant that boiling 
stops, cork very tightly, 
invert, and pour water 
upon the upper end. 
[Fig. 22.] The water 
will at once begin to boil 
although it is getting 
cooler. It is, therefore, 
evident, that its boiling 
point is now lower than 
before. The cold water 
poured upon the test tube 
condenses the steam 





es Fria. 22. 
which is in the upper part of the tube, 
thus removing its pressure upon the water 


and allowing the liquid to boil. This is 
because the steam below the surface does 
not have to overcome so much pressure and 
can therefore rise. For the same reason 
water will boil at a much lower tempera- 
ture on the top of a high mountain than 
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at its foot. It often requires so little heat 
on the mountain top that vegetables will 
not cook in it. 


We therefore learn that the boiling 
point of a substance is lowered by de- 
creasing the pressure upon its surface 
and may be raised by the presence of a 
foreign substance in solution. 

Transfer of heat. 

Cut three wires of equal size and length, 
one of brass, one of copper, and one of 
iron. Stick these into a strip of wood so 
that thehy will be half an inch apart, par- 
allel to one another and at right angles to 
the strip. On each wire stick a small bead 
of wax, about four inches from the free 
end [ Fig. 23] and hold all the free ends 
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in the lamp flame at once, keeping the 
wires in a horizontal position, and notice 
that the beads are melted off one by one. 
It will be easily inferred that this is be- 
cause the heat travels along the wire from 
the flame to the wax. When one particle 
of the wire becomes heated it transmits 
its heat to the particle next beyond it, and 
so on. This method of transferring heat 
is known as conduction. It will be inter- 
esting to note that if the experiment be 
taken several times, the bead on the cop- 
rer wire will always be first to drop, on 
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the brass next, and on the iron last. This 
is because the copper is the best and the 
iron the poorest heat conductor of the 
three. Substitute a glass rod or a clay 
pipe stem for any one of the wires. Think 
of examples of heat conduction in com- 
mon life. 

Heat a piece of metal very hot and hold 
it near the hand, either above, below or at 
one side. The hand will feel warm. If 
a sheet of paper be held between the metal 
and the hand, the heat will be cut off in- 
stantly, thus showing that the air itself has 
not been heated as in the case of conduc- 
tion. Heat has been sent out in straight 
lines or waves from the metal to the hand 
and this method of transferring heat is 
called radiation. 

Partly fill a test tube or flask with water 
and into it put a pinch of Indian meal. 
Hold it over the lamp flame and observe 
that the particles of meal go up on one 
side and down on the other. The par- 
ticles of meal move because the water is 
in motion and the direction of their mo- 
tion indicates the direction of the currents 
in the water. As the water next the flame 
becomes warm, it expands and therefore 
becomes lighter and is pushed upward by 
the cool, heavy water which crowds in to 
take the place of the warm. " By the con- 
tinued circulation of the warm particles, 
the whole mass soon becomes heated. This 
process of conveying heat by the circula- 
tion of the heated particles is called con- 
vection. 

Procure a box, either of pasteboard or 
wood, about the size of a cigar box, as 
nearly air tight as possible. In the cover, 
near one end, make a hole about three 
quarters of an inch in diameter and near 
the other end in a circle the size of a 
twenty-five cent piece, make a number of 
gimlet holes; in the center of the circle 
set a small lighted candle. Place a lamp 
chimney over the candle and another over 
the large hole. Cover the edge of the 
chimney with wax or vaseline so as to 
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make it fit air tight upon the cover [Fig. 
24]. Hold a piece of smoldering paper 
first over the chimney and then over the 
other. Note that the 


— 


smoke ascends over 
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the chimney containing the candle, but 
descends into the other. The air above 
the candle becoming hot, expands and is 
therefore light. The cold air in the other 
chimney presses downward upon the air 
in the box, causing it to exert an upward 
pressure upon the air in the chimney. The 
warm air is thus forced out of the chim- 
ney by the cold air which takes its place, 
when it in turn becomes heated and is 
forced out, thus establishing an upward 
current in the heated chimney and a 
downward current This il- 
principle of draughts 
and winds. What method of transferring 
heat does it illustrate? 
son, a large body of t 


in the other. 
lustrates the general 


If, for any rea- 
he atmosphere be- 
comes light, the heavy air around it will, 
by its own weight, and because its par- 
ticles are free to move, be forced in to take 
its place and thus a current of air or a 
wind will be formed. 


One of the besetting sins of American 
life is its willingness to call very little 
things by very large names—its tolerance 
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of imposition and fraud. It is the mis- 
sion of the scholar to combat fraud, to 
show men “facts amid appearances,” to 
say that a pop-gun is a pop-gun, though 
every one else may be calling it a cannon. 
As our country grows older perhaps the 
number of bladders will diminish. If 
not, let us have more pins.—David Starr 
Jordan. 





What the Boys are Reading. 
MORRISON, TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


WwW. L. 


A few days ago, while waiting for a 
train, my attention was diverted from the 
book in my hand to a book in the hands 
of two boys sitting in neighboring seats. 
One of the boys at last folded a highly 
colored magazine and as he was placing it 
in his hip pocket I asked him if I might 
look at it. 
which the boys seemed to be friendly, and, 


This led to a discussion in 


as one usually finds boys, frank in answer- 
ing questions when their suspicions are 
not aroused. The document (now in my 
en- 
titled, “The James Boys’ Ride for Life; 
On the 
back cover are the names of fifty-four kin- 


possession by right of purchase) is 
or, Chased by Five Detectives.” 


dred publications, each containing the 
names of the James brothers coupled with 
some daring exploit. The boys told me 
that one of these came into their posses- 
sion weekly at a cost of five cents. 

No. 1 of the lot bears the name—“The 
James Boys; 
Shot.” 


or, the Bandit King’s Last 
No. 2—“Chasing the James Boys; or, 
a Detective’s Dangerous Chase.” 

Pinker- 
ton; or, Frank and Jesse as Detectives.” 


No. 5—“The James Boys and 


And so on to the fifty-fourth, whose title 
is, “The James Boys’ Fight for Millions; 
or, Carl Detective’s Richest 
Chase.” 


I handed one of the boys his price for 


Green the 


the book with the request that they mark 
in the catalog the numbers which they had 
read. After consultation, and with all 
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candor, they checked off thirty-seven that 
both had read through within the past 
year. Other books in the list they claimed 
to have read part way through, but I as- 
sured them the only ones to check were 
the stories completed. No comment was 
made, and the boys were ignorant of my 
plans. Everything indicated that ‘they 
had told me the truth. These boys were 
about 12 or 14 years of age; both smoking 
cigarettes ; both experts in the use of pro- 
fanity; both with fairly good faces but 
showing the marks of dissipation. They 
did not boast of what they had read, nor 
was either disposed to apologize for it. 
There was no disrespect 
boys; 


shown by the 
on the contrary each accepted my 
thanks graciously as he lit a fresh cigar- 
ette (there were six half used stubs lying 
about the stove) and went his way. 
There was no effort to learn their names 
nor residence. No matter; 
and this their literary food. 
For the next hour upon the train the 


they are boys 


writer ran through his purchase to find a 
schoolmaster of long experience much in- 
terested in the story, and it was with great 
effort that the matter was abandoned be- 
fore the incident had passed its critical 


stage. If such a story will play pranks 


like that upon an old fellow, what must 
be its hold upon a wild impulsive boy? 

It might be well that the reader and I 
part company here; 
following questions: 

Shall such literature be prohibited by law, 
or shall it be supplanted by books that can 
leave no stain upon the mind? 

Is the boy to blame for reading it? 
who is? 

Can the average boy read thirty-seven such 
books in a year and recover from it? 

Who is more responsible, the parent or 
teacher for such conditions? 

Is this tendency increasing of diminishing? 

Who is doing more mischief, the one who sold 
them the cigarettes, or the one who sold the 
books; and what do you think of the social 
slump who sells either to boys of this age, any- 
how? 

What has this class of books to’ do with the 
cigarettes, or the cigarettes with the books; 
and what is the relation of a good library to 
such boys, such book, such cigarettes and such 
language? 


however, I leave the 


If not, 


Did you ever know a boy to read this kind 
of books who cared to attend school? 

Wherein lies the danger is such literature? 

What are you going to do about it? 


The Fundamentals in Map Work. 
BY Ss. Y. G 

What is it that a map teaches? 

The usual answer is that it teaches facts 
of position, direction, form, and area; 
and, in the main this is right. The facts 
pertaining to drainage slopes and com- 
parative elevation which may be taught 
from ordinary flat maps are acquired not 
directly but by inference from the four 
fundamental concepts above noted. 

But pupils often learn to distinguish 
states and countries by the particular col- 
or in which they are represented, and thus 
they miss the best lessons which the map 
should impart. 

To get the best results 
cises three things are necessary: 
colors should be used. (2) The map 
should be easily separable into the states 
or individual countries which it repre- 
sents, and (3) It should be possible to 


from map exer- 
(1) No 


separate states or countries readily 
to diffe rent positions. 

To illustrate: 
to name at 


Suppose a pupil is able 
sigh t any one of the United 

countries of Europe when 
pointed out at random on the map; this 
is no evidence that he has ‘earned the 


; 
l 
1 
ne 


States or of t 


shape of each, or that he has an adequate 
or even approximate notion of the com- 
parative size of the states or countries. 
To test this, take, say the state of Wash- 
ington, 





from a dissected map, without 
color or details of rivers, cities, etc., and 
place it in the right hand portion of a 
large enough to hold the United 
tates , on the same scale, and the pupil 
will probabl This 
does not recognize it by 
shape ; he does not have a clear concept of 
its form. He names it when pointed out 
on the whole map because he associates it 
with a certain position, and with other 


7h U 
if) mc 


y not be able to name it. 
shows that he 
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adjoining forms, perhaps also with a cer- 
tain color. 

Again, ask which is the larger, Penn- 
sylvania or Kansas. Most pupils will 
answer that they are about equal in area. 
This error originates in the fact that be- 
ing similar in form and never seen in 
juxtaposition, but with many other states 
intervening, the mind carries the impres- 
sion of similarity of 
similarity of size. But place them side 
by side, and the fact that Kansas is near- 


shape and assumes 


ly twice as large as Pennsylvania comes 
as a surprise and will remain as a per- 
manent mental possession. 

Massachusetts does not seem a very 
small state as the pupil compares it in 
thought with its neighbors, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Connecticut, and 
even the great disparity between Massa- 
chusetts and California is not adequately 
realized because there lies between them 
“a sweep continental.” But place Massa- 
chusetts on California and let the pupil 
see that nineteen states the size of Massa- 
chusetts could be cut from California, 
with scraps left to more than 
equal the size of Rhode Island, and he 
has a lesson in comparative area that will 
not soon be forgotten. 
California on Boston, swing it around 
as a radius, and note the position of 
Charleston, Chicago, Lake Superior and 
Hudson Bay with reference to the cir- 
cumference described. 

But how can class exercises be devised 
that will enable the teacher thus to bring 
side by side the different states and coun- 


enough 


Or put one end of 


tries, or to superimpose one on another ? 
The dissected map alone will not ac- 
complish the end; for class drill there 


must be a surface to which the parts of 
the map adhere in a vertical position and 
from which they can easily be detached. 
This is accomplished in a very simple and 


effective manner by means of a device 


which is described in the Bulletin depart- 
ment of this issue. 
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Having the movable dissected map and 
a surface to which the parts will adhere 
in a vertical position and from which they 
are readily detached, the following exer- 
cises will be found very valuable for fixing 
the form and relative size of the states in 
the Union and their direction 
another, boundaries, etc. 

To fix the shapes of the states, drill un- 
til the class readily name each state at 
sight, on whatever part of the board it 
may be placed. 


from one 


Call attention to pecu- 
liarities in form; for example: 
Elephant’s trunk—Massachusetts. 
Jumping frog—West Virginia. 
Arm chair—Louisiana. 
Big boxing glove—Lower peninsula of 
Michigan. 
Little boxing glove—Rhode Island. 
Prostrate camel—Virginia. 


Old woman stooping over—The group 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 


tucky and West Virginia. 
“Pan-handle” forms—West 
Oklahoma, Idaho. 


Virginia, 


Triangular states—New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, South Carolina, Illi- 
nois, Virginia. 

States with little corner projections— 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, New 
Mississippi, Alabama. 

States with corners.cut out—Washing- 


Mexico, 


ton, Utah, Nebraska, Georgia, Wyoming. 

Lessons on Comparative Area: Some 
lessons of this kind are suggested in the 
introductory paragraphs above. The in- 
genious teachers will readily devise others. 
The old method of teaching comparative 
area by having the number of square miles 
memorized was burdensome and fruitless. 
by means of the concrete illustrations, 
which the dissected map affords, approx- 
imate comparative areas can be learned 
so that they will be held easily and by 
means of exercises that are in themselves 
a pleasure to the pupils. The whole secret 
of doing this lies in bringing into close 
proximity the areas compared. 
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Bounding States: Place on the board 
any state and call on the pupils to select 
from the box and place around it the 
bounding states. Then vary the exercise 
in this way: Place on the board, say 
Missouri. Pick up in turn Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Nebraska, Mississippi, Indian 
Territory, Tennessee, etc., and let the pu- 
pil pass on it with “yes” or “no.” What 
other state besides Missouri has eight 
bounding states? 

Position, Direction and Scale: Place 
some state, as Nebraska, on the board, 
and let the pupil place Ohio, Georgia, Ore- 
gon or Wisconsin in what he thinks the 
right relative position to Nebraska. Now 
let him fill in the intervening states. 

To Make Outline Sketches: Use the 
dissected parts as patterns; let a pupil 
draw on separate sheets, one for each 
member of the class, outlines of the states 
in the day’s lesson, to be filled in during 
the class recitation with rivers, cities, ete. 

To teach forms, areas, etc., without any 
expenditure of time or effort: Every pu- 
pil, whether industrious or otherwise, has 
a few minutes each day which are wasted 
unless the teacher furnishes some profit- 
able occupation for the odd moments. 
Suppose the case of a class which has only 
partially learned the map of the United 
States. Set up in view of the class a 
dozen or more states of a dissected map 
selected at random and placed on the 
easel. Some of these are recognized by 
the pupil, others are not. Thus the de- 
vice presents the best psychologic condi- 
tions for arousing and holding interest— 
the elements of novelty and partial famil- 
iarity are both present. Without a word 
spoken by the teacher, without any as- 
signment of lesson, the children will be 
led through natural interest in the group 
of forms presented to identify them, using 
the maps in their books for this purpose. 
The teacher will occasionally remove a few 
forms from the group and substitute oth- 


ers. In this way, in a few weeks, the 
class will be able to name any state or ter- 
ritory at sight and to tell approximately 
how it compares in size with others; thus 
the otherwise wasted moments are utilized, 
and there is a clear gain of the time and 
effort usually expended in map drill for 
the fixing of these facts. 


The fundamentals of map work are po- 
sition, direction, distance, scale, form and 
area, and in the teaching of these basic 
facts no other device is equal to the dis- 
sected map. Its pedagogic value has long 
been recognized in the family, but for 
lack of a practical device for exhibiting it 
in a vertical position it was not until re- 
cently available for use with classes. 


The School Reader. 
PROF. WILBUR H. BENDER, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 

Good schoolbooks are among the varied 
blessings that are lavishly bestowed upon 
the children of the present. Among all 
that is good in this particular there is 
nothing better for the child than the 
modern school reader. If properly used 
and fully understood there is a liberal 
education in any of the many good series 
of readers now before the public. No 
other series of books does more for him 
and it is no discreditable reflection on the 
other school subjects to say that no other 
books do as much as the books read in the 
specific reading work from the primary 
through the eight grades. 


The first requirement placed upon the 
school reader is that it shall be well 
adapted to the needs of the child in giving 
him the mechanics of the subject. That 
this requirement is well met in a number 
of cases by our publishing houses can not 
be disputed. 

As tools for teaching the art of reading 
they are very good. It is now necessary 
only that the teaching of the subject shall 
receive the attention which it deserves to 


wel ee 
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get the results that should come from the 
use of the excellent books and the amount 
of time given in the schoolroom to the 
study of reading. 

The usefulness and the effectiveness of 
the modern man are in very great meas- 
ure determined by the reading that he 
does. There is no laudable occupation 
that does not require the reading of the 
specific literature belonging to that field 
of action. In addition there is coming to 
be a general culture demanded that can 
not be secured in the lump sum in the 
school but must be acquired in the odd 
moments of the busy work-a-day life. 
Every truly successful man is larger than 
the place he is occupying at any specific 
moment. In order that he may grow 
properly as his opportunities grow he 
must read and understand the recorded 
thoughts of the masters in his own line of 
duties and also must have the taste and 
disposition to read outside of the paths of 
his peculiar occupation. The preparation 
of the child for this broader life must 
come in very great degree from the exper- 
ience and inspiration that come to him in 
his reading in the school. 

A glance at the table of contents of a 
reader at hand, and picked up at random, 
shows an array of names that have made 
the world rich in the realms of pure liter- 
ature, science, and history. To be allowed 
to hold converse with them is a liberal 
education. The classified contents of the 
book show stories, history and adventure, 
nature and science, poems, and miscel- 
laneous selections. Certainly there is here 
an appetizing literary diet prepared. 

There was once in a school a boy that 
was said to be dull. He did not read well 
and did not care to read. For one or two 
days a new teacher had charge of his class 
in this subject. A visitor who had tried 
once in the past to teach this boy was pres- 
ent. The lesson was a selection from 
George MacDonald’s, “At the Back of the 
North Wind.” The pupils were led to 


picture vividly and to see back of the 
words into the life depicted on the pages 
of the reader. The “dull boy” seemed to 
awake, his eyes sparkled and his face be- 
came expressive of intelligence as he 
talked of what was recorded there in the 
lifeless forms of print. After the recita- 
tion the former teacher said, “I do not 
see how you interested Samuel so thor- 
oughly.” The reply was, “I did not inter- 
est him, it is George MacDonald who did 
it.” How many “dull boys” there are in 
this world because we, their teachers, 
stand between them and the great souls of 
literature, nature, and art! 


In the hands of the teacher the reader 
may be made to give life and enthusiasm 
or it may become the dullest of all dull 
books. If the teacher is a word grinder 
who thinks that teaching reading is merely 
to have children learn to pronounce so 
many words per day and to get instruc- 
tion as to the manner of standing and 
holding the book, the fruits of her work 
will be mainly thorns. 


In looking at the contents of the ordi- 
nary reader the first thing that impresses 
one is, that not the best use is made of the 
exercises by taking them consecutively, 
excepting in the lower grades where there 
may be attention to gradation of the 
matter in the book. The teacher that 
looks ahead can very readily find reading 
lessons that will fit well with other lessons 
on certain days. Selections appropriate 
to the season may be made. Others are 
found that are helpful in impressing the 
lessons to come through the observance of 
special days, such as national holidays, 
birthdays of authors and other promi- 
nent personages, or the days especially 
marked in some period of our national 
history. It is the one book that gives a 
general culture in all directions and 
should be made to supplement and expand 
the view in other subjects as much as 
possible. The reader helps to keep the in- 
terests centered in the human side of life 
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while there is danger of our allowing some 
of the other branches to drop into inter- 
est in the subject alone rather than having 
them inspire an interest in the broader 
affairs of society in general. 

The reading book should be jealously 
guarded from becoming a mere mechani- 
cal instrument to furnish material for 
the practice of oral reading in such a man- 
ner that the pupils get nothing but that 
practice from it. Instead, its use should 
result in arousing ambition, higher ideals, 
quickened emotion, nobler sentiments, 
stronger resolutions to do one’s best in all 
the duties of life. The good school reader 
holds up nothing but the noblest and the 
best. Its language is pure, simple and 
attractive. Upon its pages are found the 
record of the loftiest sentiments and the 
noblest deeds of the race. The reading 
work may leave the child with the desire 
to read the works of the best writers or it 
may turn him in disgust from reading in 
general because of the unpleasant associa- 
tions he carries in mind from his experi- 
ences in his school reading. One teacher 
presents the lessons in the reading class, 
using Tales from Shakespeare so inter- 
estingly that the children seek the larger 
work at once to read the play or resolve 
that they will read Shakespeare’s plays as 
soon as opportunity offers. Another 
through Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, regard- 
less of the wilderness of hard names, 
arouses enthusiasm over the stories of the 
Greeks that spreads to the class below so 
that the members look forward with inter- 
est to the time when they shall take up 
the same stories. But unfortunately the 
next teacher may see so little in the things 
she teaches that this interest will be killed 
and the children will vote in their own 
minds that this is the dryest of all dry 
subjects. 

How pitiable is the condition of teacher 
and pupils who find the readers dull! 
The school reader is the best collection of 
standard literature that gets into the 
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homes of many of the children. It is the 
duty of the school to make it so full of 
interest that even older members of the 
family outside of the school may be en- 
couraged to read it. If the person reading 
these words doubts the value of this let 
him sit down with a good school reader of 
any grade above first primary and read it 
intelligently by forming vivid pictures of 
the things given him there and see if he 
can not be helped by the effort long after 
he thinks himself far beyond books of that 
grade. The teaching of reading in our 
schools has not reached its mission unless 
it leaves a taste for reading and makes the 
reading book a companion that the child 
will cherish long after childish things are 
put away. This interest will not be due to 
childhood memories alone but because, 
with growing years and the expanding 
manhood and womanhood, the reader of 
long ago still has something as a message 
of cheer and hope. 


Why Men Quit Teaching. 

Not long ago the writer found himself, 
at a hotel table, next to a clear-eyed, well- 
dressed, intelligent-looking young man 
who said he was a country school teacher 
and had just finished the only eight 
months’ term of school taught in the 
township in which he had worked. He 
said, further, that his wages were $37.50 
a month, and that he got good board for 
$9.50 a month. When asked what he would 
do during his long vacation, he replied 
that he expected to attend the summer 
term at one of the state normal schools. 

Not many minutes later the superin- 
tendent of schools in the city stated with 
some apparent satisfaction that his “sal- 
ary” is to be a thousand a year hereafter, 
an increase of 25 per cent. over last year, 
and that the board had agreed to make 
the school year eight and a half months 
in order to make the high school depart- 
ment eligible to the accredited list of the 
State University. He will spend his va- 
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cation at the university summer school, 
as he did last year. 

A little later still, in a little barber 
shop, the talk happened to turn on the 
wage question. The proprietor, an intel- 
ligent man, produced his books to show 
that his receipts last year amounted to 
$1,340. His rent is $7.50 a month; other 
shop expenses less than a hundred a year, 
or about what it will cost the superinten- 
dent for his summer term at the university. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
for the consideration of those who wonder 
why it is that the men are dropping out 
of the “teaching profession” at the rate 
of a regiment every two years. It is need- 
less to state that a comparison of the oc- 
cupations referred to with reference to 
their relative values will be a digression 
from the line of thought suggested.—State 
Supt. A. Bayliss, in School News. 


Date References in History. 


“The Reign of the Tudors extended through the 
Sixteenth Century.” 


As I read this, there flashes into con- 
sciousness the image 16, and I momentar- 
ily associate the Tudors with the number 
16. But being a well-read student of his- 
tory, by a violent mental wrench, I recall 
that the Tudors reigned during the fifteen 
hundreds; or, perhaps I remember that 
the sixteenth century has nothing to do 
with the sixteen hundreds, but belongs to 
the fifteen hundreds. In either case I am 
compelled to violently displace the first 
concept, ignominiously thrust it out of 
consciousness and replace it by another. 
The thread of thought is broken, and the 
energy of the reader, instead of being used 
in securing the thoughts of the author, is 
partially wasted in correcting the false im- 
age which the language calls up. 

This is bad enough for the mature read- 
er. How much worse for the young read- 
er; for the thousands of pupils in ‘our 
schools. Many readers do not make this 
mental correction till later, if at all. They 
leave the subject with a totally false im- 
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pression, with the date point displaced a 
full hundred years. First impressions are 
aiways difficult to correct, and when later 
some Tudor king is connected with a spec- 
ific date, e. g., 1547, the fifteen jostles the 
previous sixteen, and all is confusion. 

This is uneconomical and unpedagogic- 
al. To this confusion of date images is 
attributable much of the complaint about 
inability to remember dates, and much of 
the uncertainty about historical correla- 
tion. 

In speaking of the decades of the cen- 
tury, no one hears of the early part of 
the sixth decade, but of the early fifties. 
Why not carry the same usage into prac- 
tice when speaking of the longer periods 
—centuries. Instead of saying sixteenth 
century, why not say fifteen hundreds? 
Some do this. Of course the immediate 
answer to this is that it is awkward and 
cumbersome. This is partially true in 
some combinations. If, however, we could 
secure some single word allied to century 
that would carry with it the idea of one 
hundred years and yet avoid the associa- 
tion of distance from an initial point of 
time, we could prefix the dominant num- 
ber and thus convey the idea of approxi- 
mate date and a period of years at the 
same time. 


The suggestion is made of Kentum 
(centum). The quotation at the head of 
this article would then read “covers the 
fifteenth Kentum,” meaning the period of 
one hundred years, the initial figures of 
whose numbers are fifteen. Sixteenth cen- 
tury renaissance would become fifteenth 
Kentum renaissance, carrying with it the 
correct general date image, and thus 
avoiding conflict with some future or pre- 
vious specific date image. 

Probably some better word than Ken- 
tum can be found, and if this suggestion 
will spur up some of our word-masters to 
invent a word which shall have the neces- 
sary winning properties, future readers 
will undoubtedly call them blessed. 

A. L. Baker, in Education. 
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Review Exercises in Elementary Grammar. 
J. N. Patrick, A. M., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Copyrighted 1902.) 

EXERCISE III. 

PHRASES. 

A phrase is a group of related words not 
containing subject and predicate and do- 
ing the work of a noun, an adjective, or an 
adverb. 

EXAMPLES 1. To love is to live. 


house on the hill is a brick one. 3. 
to town. 


2. The 
He went 


According to their uses, phrases are 
classified as substantive, adjective, and ad- 
verbial. 

A substantive phrase is one that does the 
work of a noun. 

EXAMPLES 1. To do right is every one’s 
duty. 2. He likes to study language. 3. To 
love is to live. 

An adjective phrase is one that does the 
work of an adjective. 


EXAMPLES 1. The laws of nature are the 
thoughts of God. 2. He has a house filled 
with curiosities. 3. A boy, skating on the 
ice, is a pleasing sight. 


An adverbial phrase is one that does the 


work of an adverb. 

EXAMPLE 1. The bird will return in the 
spring. 2. I should be glad to help you. 3. 
Believing in him, he trusted him. 

Phrases are also distinguished with re- 
gard to form, as prepositional, participial 
and infinitive. 

A prepositional phrase consists of a 
preposition and its object. 

EXAMPLE 1. The pupils of this school will 
give a party. 2. He came in the afternoon. 

Note I. <A prepositional phrase may be used 
as an adjective or as an adverb. 

Note II. The object of a proposition may 
be a word, a phrase, or a clause. If it is a 


phrase or a clause, the phrase or the clause is 
used as a noun. 


An infinitive phrase is one introduced 
by to followed by a verb. 

EXAMPLE 1. To love one’s neighbors is a 
duty. 2. A house to rent is on yonder hill. 
3. He went to see him yesterday. 

Note. An infinitive phrase may be used as 
a@ noun, as an adjective, as an adverb. 

A participial phrase is one introduced 
by a participle, and doing the work of an 
adjective. 
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EXAMPLE 1. The man, forsaken by his 
friends, was discouraged. 2. Truth, crushed 
to earth, will rise again. 

Nore. Phrases do the work of single words, 
hence they should be regarded as parts of speech. 
There is no law of mind or of language which 
requires that they should be torn to pieces, or 
separated into “leader,” ”subsequent” and 
“adjuncts.” 

For the inductive development of phrases, see 
the author’s Lessons In LANGUAGE. 

SENTENCE-MAKING. 

(1) In each of two sentences, use a differ- 
ent phrase as the subject of a verb. 

(2) In each of two sentences, use a differ- 
ent phrase as the object of a verb. 

(3) In each of two sentences, use a phrase 
as the complement of a verb. 

(4) In each of two sentences, use a differ- 
ent phrase as an adjunct of the subject of a 
sentence. 

(5) In each of two sentences, use a differ- 
ent phrase as an adjunct of the object of a 
verb. 

(6) In each of two sentences, use a differ- 
ent phrase as an adjunct of the complement 
of a verb. 

(7) Show that an infinitive phrase may be 
used as a noun, as an adjective, as an adverb. 

(8) Show that a prepositional phrase may 
be used as an adjective and as an adverb. 

(9 Show that a participial phrase may be 
used as an adjective. 

(10) Show that an adjective of the word- 
form may often be substituted for an adjective 
of the phrase-form. 

(11) Show that an adverb of the word-form 
may often be substituted for an adverb of the 
phrase-form. 

(12) Show that a phrase may be grammat- 
ically independent. 


EXERCISE IV. 
CLAUSES. 
A clause is a group of words containing 
subject and predicate and doing the work 


of a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 
ExAMPLES. 1. Jhat the earth is round is 


known. 2. The lady that called this morning 
is my wife. 3. He came after he had been in- 
vited. 


According to their uses, clauses are 
classified as substantive, adjective, and ad- 
verbial. . 

A substantive clause is one that does the 
work of a noun. 


ExAMPLES. 1. How he did it is unknown. 
2. God said, “Let there be light.” 3. The home 
is wherever the heart is. 


An adjective clause is one that does the 


work of an adjective. 


ExAMPLES. 1. The house which Jack built 
has been torn down. 2. The men rebuilt the 
city that was burned. 3. The person whom you 
named has been acquitted. 
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An adverbial clause is one that does the 
work of an adverb. 


EXxAMLPES. 1. When the rain is over, we 
will start home. 2. I am delighted that you 
won the prize. 3. If he returns in time, I shall 
be vindicated. 

NoTtE—A clause, like a phrase, takes its 
name from the kind of work it does in the 
sentence. 

NotE—A clause, like a phrase, does the work 
of a part of speech and should be regarded and 
treated as a part of speech. 

SENTENCE-MAKING. 

(1) In each of two sentences, use a clause 
as the subject of a verb. 

(2) In each of two sentences, use a clause 
as the object of a verb. 

(3) In each of two sentences, use a clause 
as the complement of a verb. 

(4) In each of two sentences, use a clause 
as the object of a participle. 

(5) In each of two sentences, use a clause 
as the object of an infinitive. 

(6) Introduce a substantive clause with 
that, with why, with who. 

(7) Use a clause as an adjunct of the sub- 
ject of a verb. 

(8) Use a clause as an adjunct of the ob- 
ject of a verb. 

(9) Use a clause as an adjunct of the com- 
plement of a verb. 

(10) In what essential fact are phrases and 
clauses alike? Illutsrate their likeness; their 
unlikeness. 

(11) Introduce an adjective clause with 
that, with who, with which, with whose. 

(12) Use a clause to modify a single verb. 

(13) Use a clause to modify a verb-phrase. 

(14) Use a clause to denote time. 

(15) Use a clause to denote place. 

(16) Use a clause to denote manner. 

(17) Use a clause to denote purpose. 

(18) Introduce an adverbial clause with 
after, with because, with unless, with for, with 
if, with that. 

EXERCISE V. 
PRONOUNS. 

Personal, Relative, Adjective, Interrogative. 

To THE TEACHER—Only the most important 
facts in regard to the uses of pronouns are 
given in this exercise. The pupil should be 
required to use the facts in original illustra- 
tive sentences until he knows how to use them. 
He should be required to decline each pronoun, 
then use it orally in a sentence. A mere mem- 
ory recitation of text-book definitions and il- 
lustrations does not usually give an average 
pupil a clear idea of the form and use of this 
substitute part of speecl 

I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

A pronoun is a word that stands for a 
noun. 

Pronouns are divided into three princi- 
pal classes—personal, relative and adjec- 
tive. 

A personal pronoun is one that stands 


for a noun and shows by its form whether 


it is of the first, the second or the third 
person. 
The simple personal pronouns are: I, 


thou, you, he, she, it. 
COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
Pronouns formed by adding self or 


selves to certain simple personal pronouns, 
as, myself, himself, herself, yourself, itself, 
themselves, yourselves, ourselves, are 
called compound personal pronouns. 


DECLENSIONS OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
Nominative. Possessive. Objective. 


Singular. I my or mine me 
Plural. we our or ours us 
Singular. thou __ thy or thine thee 
Plural. you youroryours you 
Singular. he his him 
Plural. they theirortheirs them 
Singular. she her or hers her 
Plural. they their or theirs them 
Singular. it its it 
Plural. they theirortheirs them 


To THE TEACHER—Personal pronouns have 
fixed forms for different uses—person-forms, 
number-forms, gender-forms, and case-forms. 
These forms should be mastered and their uses 
exhibited in original sentences. 


II. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A relative pronoun is one used to rep- 
resent a preceding noun or pronoun, called 
the antecedent, and to connect with it a 
clause. 

EXAMPLES. 1. The pupil who gives atten- 
tion will learn. 2. He that getteth wisdom 


loveth his own soul. 3. I have many things 
which I wish to tell you. 


SIMPLE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The simple relative pronouns are: who, 
which, that, as. 

Who is used to represent persons ; which 
to represent things; that and as to repre- 
sent both persons and things. 

The antecedent of a relative pronoun is 
the word, phrase or clause for which the 
pronoun stands. It is the leading term of 
relation the relative clause being the sub- 
sequent term, 

COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The compound relative prononuns are: 
what, whatever, whatsoever, whoever, who- 
soever, whichever, and whichsoever. These 
are formed from the simple relatives by 
adding the adverbs ever, so, soever. 

What does not have an antecedent actu- 
ally expressed in the sentence. It contains 
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within itself both antecedent and relative, 
being equivalent to that which ; as, 
What (that which) you say is true. I 


saw what (that which) he was doing. 
DECLENSION OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Nominative. Possessive. Objective. 


Singular. who whose whom 
Plural. wno whose whom 
Singular. which whose which 
Plural. which whose which 


Relative pronouns do the work of two 
parts of speech—the work of a noun and 


the work of a subordinate conjunction. 
ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjectives that are used in the place of 
the nouns which they limit are called ad- 
jective pronouns. They represent a noun 
understood. 

EXAMPLES. 1. Few attended the lecture. 2. 
Some went away hungry. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

An interrogative pronoun is one used to 

ask a question. 


EXAMPLES. 1. Who is that? 2. Which one 
do you want? 3. What does the man mean? 


Choose the proper pronoun in the fol- 
lowing exercise and give a definite and 


concise reason for the choice: 


(1) I would act the same part if I were 
(he) (him). 

(2) They believe it is (I) (me). 

(3) They believe it to be (I) (me). 

(4) (Who) (whom) do you think it is? 

(5) (Who) (whom) do you suppose it to 
be? 

(6) No one but (he) (him) should be 
about the king. 

(7) It could not have been (she) (her). 

(8) (Who) (whom) did you say you met 
this morning? 

(9) I saw the man (who) (whom) they 
thought was dead. 

(10) I saw the man (who) (whom) they 
thought to be dead. 

(11) It is not for such as (we) (us) to sit 
with rulers. 


(12) (Who) (whom) do men say that I 
am? 

(13) Tell me (who) (whom) you are look- 
ing for. 


(14) (Who) (whom) do they think him 
to be? 

(15) We do not know (who) (whom) we 
serve. 

(16) I do not know (who) (whom) they 
serve. 

(17) (Who) (whom) did you say was at 
the concert? 

(18) (They) (them) that honor me I will 
honor. 

(19) Let (she) (her) and (I) (me) go. 

(20) (Who) (whom) do they think he is? 

(21) Do you know (he) (him) (who) 


(whom) owns the house? 

(22) I saw (he) (him) (who) (whom) 
you spoke to. 

pg ) (Who) (whom) the court favors is 
safe. 

(24) Will you fight those (who) (whom) 
you know are right? 

(25) Is James as old as (I) (me)? 

(26) In each of four sentences, use a dif- 
ferent simple relative pronoun and point out 
the antecedent term of relation. 

(27) What distinguishes a simple personal 
pronoun from a compound personal pronoun? 

(28) What distinguishes a simple relative 
pronoun from a compound relative pronoun? 

(29) Show that a clause introduced by 
who or which is co-ordinate rather than re- 
strictive. 

(30) In each of three sentences, introduce 
a restrictive relative clause with that, and 
show that each clause limits and restricts the 
meaning of the antecedent. 

(31) In each of five sentences, use a dif- 
ferent adjective pronoun, and show that each 
pronoun is capable of a double use. 

For a more complete treatment of pronouns, 
see the author’s LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 


A Definition Wanted. 

A definition of a term is such a descrip- 
tion of the object represented by that term 
as to include everything in its class and ex- 
clude everything else. We desire to secure 
such description of the objects represented 
by the terms professor, principal and 
superintendent as to include everything in 
their respective classes and exclude every- 
thing else. This information would help 
very much in preparing the personal men- 
tions in our column of state news. We 
have on our desk the following request: 
“Please mention in your State Notes that 
after one year’s successful experience as 
professor in English and principal of the 
high school at Blank, Iowa, I have been 
unanimously elected superintendent of the 
city schools at Nexstation, at an advance 
in salary. (Signed) I. M. Portant, 
Supt.-elect.” We find on investigation 
that the writer of this note had been 
teacher in the upper room of a two-room 
school at a salary of $40 a month, and that 
he had been elected to a similar position 
in a village seven miles south, at a salary 
of $45 a month. 

Now, the question with us is this: Shall 
we say, “Prof. I. M. Portant, the ener- 
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getic principal of the high school at Blank 
has accepted the superintendency of the 
city schools of Nexstation at a material ad- 
vance in salary.” Or shall we say, “Prin. 
I. M. Portant, professor of English in 
the Blank high school, has been elected 
superintendent of the schools at Nexsta- 
tion, at a material increase in salary.” 

Or would it be still more appropriate 
for us to say, “Supt. I. M. Portant goes 
from Blank to Nexstation at an increase 
in salary. Prof. Portant’s work as prin- 
cipal of the schools at Blank eminently 
fits him for his duties in his new field.” 

We will confess that as the terms are 
now commonly used we cannot tell at 
just what stage a ceases to be a 
teacher and becomes a professor, nor can 
we tell just what conditions the district 
must comply with in order to possess a 
superintendent instead of a principal. 
The word professor long since ceased to 
have a definite meaning and the word 
superintendent is fast coming to the same 
condition.— Midland Schools. 


man 


Three Minutes to Spare. 
DEATRICK, KEYSTONE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, KUTZTOWN, PA. 


In Webster’s great speech of May 7th, 
1834, he said, to England, 
“Whose morning-drum beat, following the 
sun, and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with one continuous and 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of 
England.” Centuries ago the Spanish 
boasted that “the sun never sets in the 
Spanish dominions.” At one time it was 
said of the Hollanders as of the Spaniards 
that the sun never sets on their dominions. 
Schiller in reference 
Charles V wrote 


Ww. W. 


alluding 


to the Emperor 
“Ich heisse 
Der reichste mann in der getauften Welt, 
Die Sonne geht in meinem Staat nicht unter.” 
—Don Karlos, Act 1, Se. 6. 
Of these three nations England is 
the only one of which it is true to-day that 
on its possessions the sun is constantly 
shining; but a new claimant to this dis- 
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tinction has arisen and now of the United 
States it may be said as truly as of Eng- 
land at the present day, or of the others 
in time gone by that on our dominions the 
sun never sets. 

By the purchase of the Danish West 
India Islands the territorial extent of the 
United States has been carried further east 
than heretofore and now from the most 
eastern point of these new possessions to 
the most western extremity of our Asiatic 
dependencies there is a span of 178 de- 
grees and 23 minutes of longitude. And 
so it happens that now for the first time in 
our history the sun never sets on the do- 
minions of the young republic of the west. 

Our mathematically inclined and geo- 
graphically informed readers may be in- 
clined to challenge this statement, seeing 
that the sun is supposed to shine over ex- 
actly one-half of the earth at a time, or 
180 degrees of longitude, while, as stated 
above, the territorial extent of the United 
States is now 178 degrees and 23 minutes, 
That would seem to indicate that after the 
sun has set for the most western Filipino, 
it would still lack one degree and 37 min- 
utes of rising for the American standing 
on the most eastern cape of the Danish 
Antilles. 

Nevertheless it is quite true that the sun 
never sets on the United States. As a 
matter of fact we have a margin of three 
minutes of are of longitude. Just twelve 
seconds of time before the sun scts on the 
Philippines it rises on the Antilles. This 
apparent impossibility is explicable from 
the fact that the common belie? that the 
sun shines ever only one half of the earth 
at one time is erroneous. In reality, owing 
to the greater size of the sun as compared 
with the earth and owing to refraction 
caused by the earth’s atmosphere, the sun, 
every day, shines upon 181 degrees and 40 
minutes of longitude, that is upon nearly 
two degrees more than half way round the 
earth. Subtracting this distance from 
360 degrees, the whole way around the 
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earth, we have 178 degrees and 2) minules. 
As the extent of our country is 173 degrees 
and 23 minutes, it is plain that we have 
just three minutes to spare. 

* * * 

Eprror1at Norges: Prof. Deatrick is a 
close and accurate reasoner, but in the 
foregoing he assumes a premise which is 
contrary to fact and which vitiates the 
conclusion reached in the last sentence. 
Extent in longitude is not the only condi- 
tion necessary to give perpetual sunshine 
on a nation’s possessions. If the Danish 
West Indies and the most western island 
of our Asiatic possessions were both on 
the equator, or if one were as far south of 
the equator as the other is north of it, 
then the argument would be valid, assum- 
ing the purchase of the Danish islands by 
the United States to have been ratified. 

It is true now and has been for thirty- 
five years that during a part of the year 
the sun does not set on the possessions of 
the United States. To show this, 
stretch a thread on a_ globe from 
the eastern point of Maine to Attu 
Island the western point of Alas- 
ka. The thread describes an are of 
a great circle and it cuts the Arctic Circle, 
showing that for a short period before and 
after the summer solstice when the sun is 
rising in Maine it has not yet set in the 
western extremity of Alaska. In northern 
Alaska also there is a region in which the 
sun shines continuously for about two 
months each year. The recent expansion 
of our domain merely extended our period 
of perpetual day to about six months— 
perhaps a litle more than six months, since 
in the northern hemisphere spring and 
summer are longer by a week than fall 
and winter. But during about half the 
year Uncle Sam may still take a short nap 
between his latest sunset and earliest sun- 
rise. 

In studying the problems in mathemat- 
ical geography involved in this, the fol- 
lowing facts may interest the student. 

From any point between the equator and 
the Arctic Circle (as Eastport, Maine, for 
example) draw an are of a great circle in 
a northwesterly direction tangent to the 
Arctic Circle, and extend: this are until a 
complete circumference is drawn: this is 
the circumference of the day circle (sun- 
rise and sunset) for that point at the time 
of the summer solstice; it is tangent also 


to the Antarctic Circle, All parts of this 
circumference on the hither side of the 
points of tangency have sunrise at the 
same time on that day, and all parts be- 
yond the points of tangency have sunset at 
the same time that the given point has 
sunrise and vice versa. 

Now draw an are from the given point 
in a northeasterly direction and tangent to 
the Arctic Circle, completing the circum- 
ference as before. All the statements in 
the foregoing paragraph will hold good 
for this circle at the time of the winter sol- 
stice. Experiment a little with a globe 
and a thread and these facts will be clearly 
seen. 

But it is not necessary to wait for the 
purchase of the Virgin Islands. A 
stronger case can be made by taking 
Maine; for throughout nearly half the 
year, or to be more exact, from April 8 to 
September 2 the sun rises earlier on the 
coast of Maine than on the Danish West 
Indies, and at the summer solstice about 
an hour earlier. At that date there are not 
merely three minutes but a hundred and 
twenty-three minutes to spare between 
the time of sunrise at Eastport, Maine, 
and sunset in uorthern Luzon. (Luzon at 
that season has a later sunset than Bala- 
bac, although it is about three degrees 
farther east.) Just as the last ray fades 
from the Philippines on the evening of 
June 21, the sun is rising on the prairies 
of North Dakota about 100 miles west of 
Pembina, in about the same longitude as 
western Kansas. : 

On December 21, the sun rises at about 
the same time at Stockholm and at Cape 
St. Roque, although they differ in longi- 
tude by about 48 degrees; also at Liver- 
pool and Buenos Avres; in northern Scot- 
land and southern Chili which is in about 
the longitude of New York City. 

If during the week preceding Christ- 
mas all the citizens and—(Immortal 
shades of Jefferson and Lincoln, that it 
should be necessary to use the term !)—all 
the subjects of the United States were to 
sleep only during the time when the sun 
does not shine on the United States or 
any of their subject territory, they would 
get about two hours of sleep each night. 

Only at the time of the equinoxes do 
problems in daylight and time take the 
simple form of problems in longitude and 
time; at all other seasons they invalve two 
other factors, latitude and the inclination 
of the earth’s axis.—S. Y. G. 
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For the Spelling Class. 


diplomatic, avoirdupois, Antietam, 
committee, measurements, Murfreesboro, 
legislative, equivalents, Hawaii, 
tariff, parallel, Edinborough, 
judiciary, cylindrical, Mersey, 
quorum, similar, Sweden, 
revenue, surveyor, Scandinavian, 
counterfeiting, capacity, Christiania, 
piracy, ratification, Copenhagen, 
commercial, inauguration, Leyden, 
certificate, foreign, Utrecht, 
business, alien, Bordeaux, 
inefficiency, sedition, Finisterre, 
tribunal, cession, Himalaya, 
legitimate, Tecumseh, Chickahominy, 
employers, conspiracy, Transvaal, 
guarantee, Seminole, Morocco, 
ventilate, Lafayette, khedive, 
pendulum, nullification, benefited, 
magnetize, financial, Chesapeake, 
syllable, campaign, embroideries, 
initial, fugitive, imminent. 


Relative Size of States. 

The table on the foregoing page pre- 
sents an interesting study of the size of 
states at different periods. Run the eye 
across the table following a state like Con- 
necticut or Maryland and note the con- 
stant downward course. Compare this 
with the steady upward movement of the 
position of California, or the rapid ad- 
vance of Illinois beginning at the end of 
the list in 1820 and shooting up to fourth 
place in 1860 and third in 1900. It needs 
no supernatural gift of prophesy to see 
that manifest destiny has marked Illinois 
for second place in a very few decades, and 
probably for first place by the middle of 
the century. 

Wisconsin, from the 24th place in 1850 
mounted rapidly to 15th in 1860 since 
which time it has a little more than held 
its relative position, now being 13th. 

Georgia was 11th at first and is 11th 
to-day with very little variation in the 
110 years. 

Those two old rivals, Massachusetts and 
Virginia have never been very far apart 
in population; the division of Virginia 
accounts for the apparent drop to a lower 
relative position as shown in 1870. 

The combined population of Virginia 
and West Virginia would give it seventh 


place, in which case Massachusetts would 
be eighth in the list. 

The population of Chicago in 1900 was 
1,698,575. Begin at the bottom of the 
list of states and see how many of the 
smallest will equal Chicago in population. 

In percentage of increase of population 
of the different states in the decade ending 
in 1900 Idaho heads the list. 

Some of these rates of increase are 
here given: 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 

SOMO ookssicsieasine 92 Massachusetts ....25 
ee 84 Rhode Island ....25 
North Dakota ....75 Wisconsin ........ 23 
WYOMING: 6... ses 010% Go SUGIB  sicssre 6 Core 23 
MK. Sla:save's 98024 37 ©6©California ........23 
PIOUIGS 6 cies Sram aces 35 South Dakota ....22 
Minnesota ........ 34 New York........ 21 
MRM. Gc nib soe wade’ 34 Pennsylvania ..... 20 
PAINS x 0.585:0'0:058:46 32 Mississippi ....... 20 
Colorado) ....005..8) Miehiremn’ ...0...2<.20 
New Jersey ...... OO) GOONER. 2 6056205 20 
Washington ...... 2S Alabama. oies605 0 20 
West Virginia..... 26 Connecticut .......20 

Thoroughness. 
There are almost as many different 


kinds of thoroughness as there are teach- 
ers. 

Some are very strict in their require- 
ments. Each pupil is made to “get the 
lesson.” With great diligence the labor 
is performed. Each day’s work is finished 
before the schoolroom is left. This work 
may be dross, and it may be gold. It de- 
pends upon the object of the study. 

Some are very thorough in reauiring 
obedience to a set of rules and regulations. 
Since they have been made they must be 
obeyed, and to see that they are obeyed 
is the cause of much labor. Each disobedi- 
ence is noticed, and a penalty given. This 
is thoroughness, but it may all be to no 
purpose. It depends upon the nature of 
the requirements and punishments. 

Some are thorough in small things, for 
example the exact formation of certain 
words, schoolroom manners, the way books 
are held, or in the marching, standing, 
looking and sitting. They have good hob- 
bies, and do not fail to ride them. 
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Some are very thorough in certain 
things, making a certain branch of study 
of prime importance, bringing it into 
every recitation possible, and urging it 
forward, to the exclusion of much import- 
ant study. They sacrifice everything to 
arithmetic, or grammar, or geography, or 
the languages, or science, arguing that it 
is better to know a great deal about one 
thing than a little about a great many 
things. 

Some have a great deal of the personal 
element. Everything centers about the 
great ego. “I say so” is law, and “He said 
so” is gospel. They carry the impression 
that they look down upon ordinary mor- 
tals with a sort of contempt. They thor- 
oughly cultivate their self-esteem, and are 
never so happy as when they are the cen- 
ter of notice and remark. 
how ever the world d 
them in the past, and 
along when they ar 

Others are th 
dear children. 


They wonder 
id get along without 
how it ever will get 
gone. 

roughly in love with the 


There is a great deal of 


hugging and kissing in their schools. 
There is more affection than learning; 
more sympathy than arithmetic. 


Perfect teaching can come only from 
perfect men and women, and as we have 
no such persons we 
Harm 
all the faculties, an 


have no living models 
ious development of 
1 their wise exercise 
will produce the best results. Wisdom to 
guide, energy to direct, and faithfulness 
to execute will produ 
and ] 
School Journ 


to follow. 


ce the best subjective 


» é 
on 7ective 


roughness.— Nebraska 


All girls and most boys should be taught 
‘to sing. Women were fore-ordained for 
wifehood and motherhood, and a woman 
with a baby in arms is always a pleasing 
sight ; but how helpless such a mother is if 
she can not sing, even though she be a 
lightning calculator. Yes, I believe in 
music in the schoolroom, even though it be 
at the expense of some of the applications 
ic.—State Supt. W. K. 
Fowler. 


The Tuna and the Ostrich. 
E. H. RYDALL. 
California is a land of the largest 
There is nothing small in Cali- 
fornia but the rivers, for the rivers are 


things. 


so small that when you come to the banks 
of a river you do not see any water, but 
merely a lot of sand and stones extending 
about a quarter of a mile wide; but the 
water is running below the dry sand and 
stones and all you have to do is to dig what 
is called an artesian well to get the water. 
Great ranges of rugged mountains look 
over.wide valleys, and both these look out 
upon a vast body of water, where for days 
no sail or smoke of steamer may be seen 
from the shore. In this ocean are the 
biggest fish in the world. Here for in- 
stance is the tuna, a fish caught with the 
rod and reel, weighing as 
pounds. 


high as 250 
In California is the ostrich, a 
bird that towers 10 feet high and weighs 
about as much as the tuna. 

Going out to an island in the sea called 
Santa Catalina, we come to what is known 
as the home of the tuna, though, of 
course, the tuna is at home anywhere in 
the Pacific ocean. The great papers of 
the East have often written about this 
wonderful possibility—catching a fish of 
that size with an ordinary rod. There is 
a club formed at Avalon, the only seaport 
on the island, to catch this gamey fish. 
The man or woman who catches the larg- 
est tuna in the season holds the gold medal 
of the club; the work of catching the 
tuna is so severe and tiresome that a per- 
son of muscle and perseverance is needed. 
Sometimes, when caught, it will drag the 
boat 20 miles before it is so weak that it 
cannot go further and is hauled in. It 
may take half a day to catch the creature, 
but no matter how long, the angler must 
stick to his line. The tuna comes into the 
little bay of Avalon to feed on the small 
fish that haunt the shore; it lives, how- 
ever, on the flying fish that are all the 


time jumping out of the water. It is a 
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sight to see the tuna catch the flying fish 
as they pass overhead: the big fish some- 
times bound into the air fifteen feet to 
catch the flying fish; the chase of the 
flying fish by a shoal of tunas is very ex- 
citing and beautiful. Sometimes fifty 
tunas at a time may be seen jumping out 
of the water to catch the fish. 

Traveling inland some twenty miles we 
observe one of the ostrich farms that some 
day will be numerous in California. They 
are park-like places surrounded with trees 
and gardens and hedged in with fences 
about twelve feet high. It is only about 
twenty since ostriches were 
brought to California, but there are now 
about fifteen hundred in Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia, yielding their beautiful feathers 
to the millinery market. 

The largest and oldest ostrich farm in 
California is at Pasadena. Mr. Cawston, 
the proprietor, sent me a pass to come and 
look over his ostrich farm and took me 
around himself telling me about the birds. 
These ostriches are not the ones he brought 
from Africa, but their descendants. The 
ostriches he brought all died one by one 
leaving an army of ostrich chicks, and 
these have grown and had other chicks. 
He has at Pasadena some two hundred 
ostriches, some of which are brought from 
the barren deserts of Abyssinia, and are 
descendants of wild ostriches; perhaps 
these are the only wild ostriches in the 
world outside of Africa; they are differ- 
ent from American or African ostriches, 
being salmon colored, while the others are 
lead-colored. 


years 


[ looked in at the incubators and saw 
the little ostrich chicks just born. Rows 
of large white eggs are to be seen; some- 
times two thousand dollars worth of os- 
trich life is in those incubators; the ostrich 
chicks hatch out well and very few are 
lost. Great care is taken to keep them al- 
ways warm at night and out in the sun- 
shine all day. They grow rapidly on the 
California grass, reaching a height of six 


feet in about six months. Only when they 
are very small and very large are they 
pretty; at other times they look ragged 
and ungainly. While they are used to man 
from infancy, yet they are always timid 
and will never come near you like a cow or 
a horse; they do not even have the affec- 
tion of a cow. The brain of an ostrich 
weighs only an ounce and a half, so it is 
no wonder they do not have much sense. 
Still, the hen ostrich is good to her chicks 
and the male is good to the hen; he sits 
all night upon the eggs and she sits all 
day. The male ostrich will fight anybody 
who comes near the nest and his kick is a 
serious matter; it has been known to kill 
a horse. A keeper at the Pasadena os- 
trich farm was caught by a male ostrich 
and would have been nearly killed if he 
had not lain low; he lay on the ground 
and had his clothes scraped off, for the 
kick of the ostrich hits about two feet 
above the ground. 

At the show room of the farm Mr, Caws- 
ton showed me about thirty thousand dol- 
lars worth of ostrich feathers, lovely tips, 
boas and plumes; but being a man, the 
only thing that interested me were the 
stuffed ostriches and the empty eggs. 
Sometimes the keeper leaves the little os- 
trich chicks out too late at night, for the 
nights are cool and chilly in California, 
and they catch cold and die; they are sold 
stuffed for five dollars each to tourists. 
And the shells do not always have ostrich 
chicks in them; so when it is found that 
they are no good they are blown out and 
sold to the visitors as souvenirs. They 
are not easily broken and are used by the 
natives of Africa for drinking cups and 
to hold oil for lamps. Some people make 
a living in California by painting the eggs 
of ostriches and selling them to the tour- 
ists. An ostrich egg when fresh tastes 
exactly like the egg of the ordinary hen; 
thirty hens’ eggs are equal to one ostrich 
egg. 

Altogether between great fish and great 
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birds, great mountai 
great trees there 
California. 


ns, great valleys and 
ire many large things in 


Talks About Bees. 
E. A. GASTMAN, DECATUR, ILL. 

In the iast talk the life history of the 
bee was briefly given. You were told that 
the queen at first 
the comb, and the bees keep these 
warm by clustering over them. Just as 
the number of bees increases and as the 
weather grows warmer, the queen deposits 
her eggs in larger and larger portions of 
the combs. By the first of May it will 
not be an unusual 


deposits a few eggs in 


thing to find young 
bees in three or combs, and one or 
two will be nearly filled on both sides. By 
the first of June we shall find, probably, 
that the queen has laid her eggs in all the 


eight or ten combs in the hive. She not 
i] 
only does this, but she frequently revisits 


the combs near th ter of the hive and 


lavs eggs in the c 


lls where the young bees 





have hatched out. Of course, all queens 
are not equally p1 But you will see 
from this that the value of the queen to 
the bee-keeper depends very much upon 
the number of eggs that she will lay. It 


* you to learn that 


yueen raising is a regular business. Re- 
cently I ser a gentleman in 
South Caroli: r nearly one hundred 


in May and June. 
ry to tell you some- 





which queens are 
is country, but in 
there are men who 
‘ rearing queens for 


By the first of June there will be a large 
number of bees The 
hive becomes cr You will see them 
clustering on the outside of the hive, if 
simply because they 


the weather is warm, 
are uncomfortable inside. If the weather 
bee-keeper begins to 


a SP ae es 
ling eacn day. 


is favorable, the 


watch for swarms. But it is wonderful 
what apparently small causes may prevent 
iim from getting any. I remember one 
year when | had seventy-five good colonies, 
and yet only five or six swarms came out 
during the whole season! If there is not 
plenty of honey for the bees to gather, they 
will not swarm. They seem to know that 
new combs cannot be built without a good 
supply of honey. 

The exact reasons why any year may be 
a poor honey season do not seem to be well 
understood. For instance, at the present 
time, August, 1902, there seems to be a 
general complaint all over the United 
States that, so far this summer, the bees 
have gathered an unusually small amount 
of honey. There are plenty of flowers but, 
probably on account of prevailing cool 
and wet weather, little honey 


has been 
secreted. As a result, comparatively few 
swarms have been secured by bee-keepers. 

In a former talk I tried to explain the 
connection between honey and the wax 
Even 
of three or four days 


from which the combs are made. 
a cold, rainy spell 
may cause all the 


two weeks. 


swarms to be delayed 


From ien to four o’clock is the time 


when nearly all swarms come out. I have 
known them to come as early as seven-in 
the morning and as late as six in the 


evening, but these are exceptional cases. 
It is a wonderful sight to see a swarm 
come out of the hive. It looks as though 
the bees were literally poured out. Every 
one seems to be possessed with the idea 
that it is his duty to get out of the hive in 
the shortest possible time. The queen goes 
with the swarm. I hope that you will re- 
member this, because the question is often 
shall refer to 
In the mean- 
time see if you can think of a reason why 
it is necessary that the queen go with the 
new swarm? It sometimes happens that 
the queen does not leave the hive, but in 
such a case the swarm will always return. 


asked, and also because [ 


fact in my next talk. 
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After the bees leave the hive they fly in 
a slow, wandering manner through the 
air, and finally alight in a bunch or clus- 
ter upon a tree. Occasionally a swarm 
will go otf to the woods without stopping, 
but this does not often happen. In eigh- 
teen years I have lost but one in that way. 
After settling they will usually remain 
quiet from one to three hours, thus giving 
the owner plenty of time to put them into 
a new hive. If neglected too long they 
will suddenly rise in the air, and after 
making a few circles will take a “bee line” 
to the nearest timber. Whether they have 
picked out a hollow tree for a new home 
before leaving the old one is a question 
that has been much discussed. The gen- 
eral opinion now seems to be that they 
do send cut scouts to look up a good stop- 
ping place before they start. 

It used to be a common idea that it 
was necessary to make a great noise by 
ringing a bell or beating upon tin pans 
to make 2 swarm settle. ‘There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the noise has any 
effect upon the bees. Some bee-keepers 
divide their colonies instead of letting 
them swarm in the natural way, but the 
practice is not entirely satisfactory. 


Teachers Dissatisfied, 

A year ago about a thousand teachers 
were exported from the United States by 
the Federal government for service in the 
Philippine islands. They were induced 
to go by the seductive promise of salaries 
which seemed high—%1,200 a vear in 
most cases, and for supervisors as high as 
$2,700. Of course, the spirit of adven- 
ture, the novelty of the situation and a 
desire to see the world were effeetive in- 
centives also; and it is only fair to as- 
sume that “the missionary spirit,” a desire 
to “do good” and carry the light to those 
who sit in darkness may have actuated 
some of them; at least if any of these 
teachers or their friends should make this 


claim it would be difficult to disprove, and 
discourteous to deny it. 

At the present time widespread discon- 
tent seems to prevail among the .\y 
teachers in the Philippines, if we may 
believe the reports which leak through in 
private letters, and the complaints that 
occasionally find utterance even in the 
Manila “Where there is 
much smoke there must be some fire,” and 
remembering that in the Philippines, to 


newspapers. 


say or to print anything against the gov- 
ernment is a serious offense punishable by 
severe penalties under the Draconian law 
enacted for the government of those 
islands, two letters from American teach- 
ers recently published in the Manila Times 
voicing some of these complaints are high- 
ly significant. The following paragraphs 
are from the letters referred to, which ap- 
peared in the Manila Times of June 17, 
with the editorial comment, “There seems 
to be little doubt that not only is the pres- 


ent discontent widespread, but that it is 
also more or less justified.” 
Manila, P. I. 
June 12, 1902. 

The Editor, Manila Times. Dear Sir: It 
has often been said, in the States, that teachers 
as a body are rabbit-spirited and will not offer 
organized resistance even in the face of great 
injustice. 

‘The reasons advanced are two, namely, that 
the majority of teachers are women, and 
women will not resist injustice systematically; 
and that the men who remain in the teaching 
profession are those who are too deficient in 
spirit to attempt anything else. 

These serious charges have been given more 
or less force by long experience, and the teach- 
ers in the Philippines are lending extra weight 
to the charges by their inaction under the var- 
ious forms of injustice which they have suf- 
fered. 

Even the Philipino teachers have more spirit 
and sense of right, for we find them meeting 
in Manila to protest against being at the mercy 
of one man. however estimable he may be. 

The teachers should insist upon being placed 
under Civil Service rules, 2s they were led to 
believe they were at first, and thus be insured 
against injustice, and feel that security of 
tenure absolutely necessary to the success of 
any undertaking that is going to be as slow as 
the education of the Philipinos. 

No permanent good will ever be accomplished 
in any department in the Philippines that 
leaves its employees at the mercy of one man, 
who may be influenced by political or other 
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motives, and I do not w 
teachers recognize the f 
ment, but I do wonder 
American teachers. 

They were told (what 
posed to be) that the 
broke its promise to pay 
was because it would complicate the accounts 
of the Educational Department! Shades of 
the Reformers, and are thousands of dollars to 
be mulcted from the of teachers monthly 
by the money changers, (whoever they may be) 
because the accounting will be complicated? 
Are there not clerks in the Educational Depart- 
ment paid to keep the accounts, and are they 
not competent to do s 

Again, as to night school 
about five hundred teach 
heard Dr. Atkinson before 
be $180 per year, they are 
the pledged word of th 
al Department is to discredited before the 
teachers, who treated thus, begin to lose con- 
fidence in anything promised. 

When the juestioned 
the U. S. government can be set aside because 
it may make the work accounting a little 
more difficult, and when the promise of the 
qualified head of tment is set aside to 
the loss of thousands llars to the teachers, 
it is time something definate be done to obtain 
a hearing before 1 UC. S. government in the 
States. 

Who wonders t 
fied and are 


ynder that ihe Filipino 
sult in such an arrange- 
at the silence of the 


fools teachers are sup- 
reason the government 
them in U.S. currency 


salaries, which 
rs can testify having 
them promise should 
to be cut down and 
head of the Education- 





direct, promise of 


teachers 
going as fast 


are dissatis- 
as they can get 


transportation: 

Many people are wm the impression that 
the teachers int slands have a contract with 
the government it su is not the case. 
Some teachers greement signed by 
the teachers ALONE, t there is no contract 
among the teachers signed by the government 
representative 

On the ques : how general is the 
dissatisfaction among teachers, as far as my 
own knowledge goes this is both wide-spread 
and well-grounded. During the months of va- 
cation I had the tunity of visiting two 
divisions, and at t summer normal schools, 
met a majority ( the teachers in those divi- 
sions; I have re e friends who visited 
Panay, Mindana olo at the same time; 
others were among 1 hers in the north- 
ern provinces. The v e of all these teachers 
is as the voice of ( in—they are disap- 
pointed with their positions, dissatisfied with 
the existing condit s, and disgusted with the 
treatment affor: t! DY the Department. 
I do not mean to s that a majority of the 
teachers will soon t ip their jobs and go 
home. M inv al to do so: few are 
willing to sper cent and reach home 
“strapped” : some nxious to stay over 
another year s ‘4 e able to visit China 
and Japan next tion: others have no 
positions in the St most of them unite 


in the opinion government. having 
continually and flag: y violated the con- 
tracts made with the teachers, is in right and 
justice obliged transportation home 
to those teachers not wish to continue 
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in the Department under conditions totally 
different from what they were represented to 
be, and with a virtually new contract from the 
one under which they accepted the positions. 

In regard to the circulars issued to the 
teachers by the Department, I have merely to 
say that a single perusal of these files in the 
central office, or in the offices of the Division 
Superintendents, is sufficient to convince one 
of their frequent self-contradiction, couched in 
language often not polite, and sometimes in- 
sulting. 


Besides the specific complaints, viz., 
lack of protection by civil service rules 
and breach of agreement as to payment of 
salaries another cause of discontent is that 
the teachers now begin to realize the hope- 
lessness of the situation, and the utter 
impossibility of doing what they set out 
to do. Cornell 
clear light in his 


President Schurman, of 
University, set this in a 
the N. E. 


lis, when he drew this parallel: 


address before A. at Minneapo- 
Conceive 
8,000 inhabitants here in the 


United States, and in it one German who 


of a city of 
should undertake to change the language 
of that city from English to German, and 
you will have an idea of what it would 
the American teachers in the 
Philippines to teach the Philippinos Eng- 
lish. To complete the comparison, we 


should imagine the German to be opposed 


mean for 


by the hostility of 8,000 vanquished Amer- 
icans who look upon him as representing 


their conquerors, 


Provincialism—North and South. 


Provincialisms are not confined to the 


Tennessee mountains,—they are found in 


the lowlands as well; 


not believe it, they 


and, though you may 
are as common north 
of the Ohio river as south of it. 

It is 
has lived on both sides of the 


not a little amusing to one who 
line to hear 
the spirited comments of each section upon 
the crudities and oddities of the other. I 
once heard a Northern woman attribute 
her carelessness of speech—violating as 
she did so every known rule of grammar 
with a facility that could have come from 
nothing short of inheritance and lifelong 
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habit—entirely to a passing residence of 
a few years in Missouri, where she said 
she had fallen into the Missouri way of 
talking. And she honestly thought so, 
being unaware of any of her many errors 
except those few engrafted ones. 

False syntax is not necessarily provin- 
cial,—much of it belongs to the illiterate 
wherever found,—but there are certain 
expressions that betray at once the speak- 
er’s place of nativity. ‘These are some- 
times inaccuracies, some- 
times provincial words and expressions, 
and sometimes only pronunciations and in- 
tonations. 


grammatical 


Passing by “you be” and “to home,” 
which are not used by educated people at 
the North or by any class at the South, 
we come to one which is at least a second 
cousin of “to home.” 

“What is the matter of you?” 
sympathizing woman of another. 

“I’m sick to my stomach,” is the reply, 
and you know that they are both North- 
ern women,—not because of the sympathy 
or the malady, but because of the preposi- 
tions. 
“What is the matter with you,” and “I am 


A Southerner would have said, 


sick at my stomach,” and she would have 
had the right of it, too. 

You have never heard this at the North? 
Well, open your ears, and if you do not 
hear it within twenty-four hours it will 
be because the subject is not mentioned. 
And seriously, why should a man be sick 
to his stomach and sick at heart? 

“Hadn’t ought” is another expression 
which is distinctly Northern, disclaim it 
though Northerners may. 

““Hadn’t ought’ is not used by educated 
people of the North!” said a lady, indig- 
nantly. 
one of their provincialisms.” 

But it is used for all that. I have heard 
it from the lips of teachers, school super- 


“Tt should not be brought up as 


intendents, college graduates, ministers,— 
people whose claim to education was un- 


questionable. 
as “you ought to do it, hadn’t you?” but 
the disguise, unfortunately, hides it only 
from the speaker, not from the listener if 
he chances to have a quick ear. 


It is sometimes disguised, 


One of the most amusing of Northern 
expressions, because so perfectly absurd, 
’ in reference to the 
mother-in-law of a man who has had but 
one wife. If he had married two sisters 
the mother-in-law would rightfully be 
’ if two ladies of dif- 
ferent families, she—or rather they— 


is “his wives’ mother’ 


“his wives’ mother; 


would be “his wives’ mothers;” but when 
there is but one wife and one mother-in- 
law, why in the name of all that is exact 
should not the latter be “his wife’s moth- 
er”? 

A Southern provincialism which forms 
a large part of the dialect capital of a 
certain class of writers is “you-uns.” Now, 
I do not question that “you-uns” is in 
common use among the mountaineers of 
the South,—by the “po’ white folks” gen- 


erally, perhaps; but during a residence of 
nearly thirty years south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line and an extensive acquaintance 
with rich and poor, high and low, bond 
and free, I have never once heard it. 
What I have heard among all classes is 
“you-all” (with the emphasis on the first 
word) used as the plural of you, and I 
have sometimes wondered if this is not 
what Northern writers of Southern dia- 
lect are aiming at when they use “you- 
uns” so indiscriminately. A Missouri 
girl says, “Are vou-all going to the party ?” 
—meaning the family of the person ad- 
dressed. A Michigan lady visiting in 
Kentucky says that nothing she heard 


amused her so much as this expression. 
She went to a picnic with some Louisville 
friends, and in the bustle of starting it 
was, “Are you-all going in this carriage?” 
“Did 
you-all bring a table-cloth?” (addressed 
to two sisters) and the climax was reached 
when one said, “Here, this is yo’-all’s bas- 


(meaning two or three persons) ; 
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ket,” and the other 
it’s yo’-all’s.” 
Another lady said 
I heard in Kentucky 


] lied, “No, it isn’t, 


‘The funniest thing 
was the advice al- 


Ways given me when I was starting for 
a cold ride to ‘put 


tie up my jaws’ ” 


my gum shoes and 
ctions which would 
oned people of that 

though somewhat 


be familiar to old-fashi 
locality now, perhaps, 
out of use with the younger generation. 
Sometimes it happens that the expres- 

absolutely unin- 
the 


gan lady says she was 


sions of one section 
telligible to thos 
first time. A Mic! 
told by a Missouri photographer who 


ring them for 


was 
taking her picture 
often as she wished. She 


“bat her eyes” as 
said, “I hadn’t 


the faintest idea what to do. I never had 
heard of anvthing ng batted but a ball. 
And what do you suppose he meant? To 


2 


wink!” 
“Well.” retort 
to whom she was 


that that is | t 


Missouri 
ne, “I don’t 


understand than 


woman 


} 


KNOW 


1 an $64] 1nd? r? ETO OE Gy OER, 
Whva Dia pocket-nole, 
ie t lL, 
as it is M o when I had 
mv first dress e North, my 
dress-maker as v long I wanted 
r enoug tor 


Northern 


, twenty vears 


chiv” is a 





olloquy 





sult nfamiliarity with 

ls were on thei1 

respective fences ss the street from 

each ot} 0 ative Missourian, 

the other a litt nian, newly ar- 

Tivec TI I e somet ng to 

provoke th mer, who put 

his face het s of the fence 
and called « 


“You’re a naught "7 
ing it notty, aft 
“Yes, I am!” 

“You’re a naughty boy! 


: . 999 
paugnty pov.” § 


pronounc- 
I 

nner of manv. 
other stoutly. 
You’re a 


Pennsylvania, in- 
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censed at this apparent acquiescence. 

“T am, too!” shouted the boy. “I ain’t 
no girl!” 

On my first visit to New England, when 
a girl of sixteen, I was telling some wen- 
derful story to my uncle, a real Down- 
Easter. At its close he said with energy, 
“T want to know!” I began again at the 
beginning and told it over, and was not a 
little chagrined when I found it was only 
an expression of polite interest. 

A common Southern expression is the 
:—“she looked like 
They laugh at it in 


39 


use of like” for “as if 
she wanted to go.” 

same 
breath sav “as” for “that”—“I don’t know 


the North—very justly—and in the 


as I ever heard it here,”—and then the 
Southerner laughs, and both are happy. 
So ingrained are both expressions, how- 
ever, that the delinquents are seldom con- 
scious of the delinquency. 

for “that” is almost 
Howells, in “The 
minister 


This use of “as” 
universal in the North. 
Minister’s Charge,” makes the 
Lemuel Barker, who was undergo- 
ing the evolution from crudeness to cul- 


ture which Boston life is supposed to 


facilitate: 

“Lemuel still savs 
but most of the men they turn out of Har- 
say that; I’ve heard some of the 


‘ ] a, - > 
I don KNOW as 


’ 


professors say it. 

Words have different meanings in dif- 
South, 

homely; in the North, ill-tempered. 

the 

always 

A Southern man calls a 


ferent sections. “Ugly,” in th 


lied in 


“Pretty” is sometimes ap] 
to character: in the South, 
to appearance. 
Northern man, 
To a Southerner a 


small stream a “branch :” a 
a “brook” or “erick.” 


bucket is a bucket, no matter how small; 
to a Northerner it isa pail, no matter how 
in the Novih 


without regard to size, Arctic overshoes 


Scissors are “shears” 


larox 


are “Artics,” 
ers,” In the 


and eyelashes are “eyewink- 
South a waist is a 
is a “tickler,” and bread 


dress 
a flask 


1 | $9 
podyv. 


is “light bread.” 
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The ordinary salutation, “How do you 
do?” is changed in the easy-going South- 
land to “Howdy,” and the negroes use it 
as a noun, saying “Give her my howdy,” 
as you would say “Give her my love.” 

Even in the answer to it can a flavor of 
provincialism be detected. A real Yankee 
says, “I’m pretty slim ;” a Wolverine, “I’m 
miserable;;” a Southerner, “just toler- 
able, thank you ;” and the old-time darkey, 
“T’se mighty po’ly, bless de Lord !” 

And they all mean the same thing. 
—Caroline Stanley, in Self-Culture. 


Some Mangled English. 

Everyone will make mistakes—tongue- 
boomerang business criticizing other peo- 
slips, penslips, ete., and it is likely to be a 
ple’s diction. And yet improvement in- 
volves criticism. This doesn’t mean that 
anyone is justified in “picking to pieces” 
his neighbors’ frowzy English. There 
is a captious properness that is far more 
offensive than innocent rusticism of 
speech. But for one’s own mental recrea- 
tion it is always interesting, when the 
time suits, to watch for errors and bulls 
in books, papers, advertisements, conver- 
sation, etc. Following are a few random 
cases of harsh treatment of the language 
taken from life. Such actual lapses are 
of more interest than the cut-and-dried 
specimens generally found in the text- 
books. See what you make of the lot. 
Some of them are logically rather than 
formally wrong: 

No railroad reaches Buffalo from as many 
important points as the Erie. 

Passengers are not allowed to get off cars 
while in motion. 

None quite so good as the Barker-Bridget 
clothing. 

All metals are minerals but all minerals are 
not metals. 

Men’s and boy’s clothing at Saks & Co. 

There were few people on the street Sunday 
and consequently few patrons of the street 
ears. Most of them empty all day long. 

Mercury can only be seen with the naked eye 
at this period. 

I spoke to Aunt Eliza of the possibility of 
me and my wife and she and her husband’s 
visiting the Pan-American together. 


Tom Hillyer has a very sick horse from eat- 
ing green corn. 

Charles Norris was charged with stealing 
$10,000 worth of bonds from Mrs. Maria 
Thompson, wife of Denman Thompson of the 
“Old Homestead” company and other passen- 


gers. 


Of the then existing 14,000 miles of railroad 
only about 40 miles were owned by the Russian 
government. 


Absolutely pure, therefore the best. 
—Pathfinder. 


School Savings Banks. 


In his annual report, Supt. Elson has 
this to say of the school savings banks: 

The school children of Grand Rapids 
have a savings account amounting to $20,- 
265.14. This amount compares favorably 
with that of previous years; indeed, there 
is a steady growth in the account from 
year to year. 

The habit of thrift and saving fostered 
by the school savings banks is of inestim- 
able value. The cost in time and energy 
of teachers is almost nothing. The expe- 
rience it gives children in business prac- 
tice is educative. The formula of making 
the deposit, securing the credit, withdraw- 
good 
inks have 
rules that must be obeyed; they observe 
its hours of business, 


ing amounts from time to time, is 
training. Children find that b: 
await their turn to 
be served, indorse checks properly, ete. 
All this is valid training to children. 

The accumulation of large or perma- 
nent amounts is not particularly encour- 
aged. Indeed, it is thought a worthier 
aim to lay aside for definite purposes and 
to establish the habit of saving small 
amounts until the aggregate shall make it 
need. 


There is reason for the fixing of this habit. 


possible to supply an important 


The history of school savings in Grand 
Rapids furnishes many instances in which 
the child’s bank account served to relieve 


sickness. 

The school savings bank is an incidental 
phase of education. As a by-product it 
has much importance. It renders its great- 
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est service in those schools in which the 

teachers are keenly alive to its value. It 

is worthy of more active encouragement. 
A Simple Problem. 

A Harvard senior, in a private letter, 
relates this incident: I was out one even- 
ing recently to Prof. Emerton’s. A few 
Radcliffe girls were there. The professor 
told an incident which occurred in a street 
ear. A prominent business man of Boston 
asked him suddenly, “twenty-five is five- 
sevenths of what number?” He, of course, 
answered at once. The business man said 
that that was the question he always asked 
boys who applied for a position. Last sum- 
mer he was out yachting with two Har- 
vard graduates, men 30 years of age. He 
put the question to them and they both 
failed. A bright Radcliffe girl struggled 
with the problem in vain. It was given 
up by a graduate student in history, who 
always gets “A’s.” ‘I'wo or three Divinity 
men went down. Dr. Carruthers, the Uni- 
tarian minister, happened in just then, 
and could not solve Prof. Emerton 
“T think that illus- 
thod of education. 
University freshmen, while able to pass 


said very cogently: 
trates the modern 





brilliant examinations in science, litera- 
ture, mathematics and languages, are mis- 
erable spellers, don’t know how to punctu- 
ate, are unable to solve simple problems 
in mental mathematics and generally have 
a very shaky underpinning.”—Exchange. 


Marking Compositions. 

When the little baby at home is learn- 
ing to walk, does the father hire a trained 
athlete to show it how? If the baby 
wobbles, let it wobble; it will learn how 
to walk better in time. So with writing; 
don’t expect the young people to learn 
everything all at once. Many painstak- 
ing teachers go over every composition 
minutely, marking each mistake. They 
make the page look as though a harrow 


had been over it. They seem to think 
that if they don’t mark every mistake, 
they will never have another chance; but 
they will have,—plenty of them. It 
would be much better for teachers to save 
their strength for the recitation, or to use 
it in preparing for recitations, than in 
marking up fifty compositions so as to 
discourage the pupils. One or two mis- 
takes may be pointed out in each paper, 
and that is quite enough.—Supervisor C. 
Metcalf, Boston. 


A Grammatical Resolve. 

Resolved, To live in the active voice, in- 
tent on what I can do, rather than what 
happens to me in consequence; in the 
indicative mood, concerned with what is, 
rather than what might be more to my 
liking; in the present tense, with con- 
centration on immediate duty, rather than 
regret for the past or anxiety for the 
future; in the first person, criticising my- 
self, rather than condemning others; in 
the singular number, obeying my own 
conscience, rather than the demands of 
the many.— William DeWitt Hyde. 


The study of psychology of the sensible 
kind conducted in a sensible way is valu- 
able for teachers, but when it is carried to 
the silly extreme of attempting to explain 
all the little peculiarities of habit and 
action, it very justly becomes a laughing- 
stock with sensible people. Not long since 
an institute instructor in another state, 
in using the right hand to hold the eraser 
used in cleaning off the blackboard, 
solemnly observed that that action had a 
psychological basis which would be ex- 
plained if time permitted. There were 
those present who were devoutly thankful 
that lack of time saved them from the tor- 
ture of listening to such an explanation, 
but who felt in anything but a prayerful 
mood at the thought of any one’s attempt- 
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ing such 
cumstances.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


an explanation under any cir- 


Transposing. 

The purpose of such exercises as the 
following is not to train the child in verse 
writing but to train him in transposing 
the parts of a sentence with a view to 
preserving the sense and enjoying at. the 
same time the widest latitude permissible 
in the form of the English sentence. 

The creation of a new form of expres- 
sion appealing to the child’s sense of 
rhythm and his natural liking for rhyme 
makes the exercise attractive. To solve 
the problem of creating a new form cor- 
responding to the established model 
supplies both practice and interesting 
work. The continuous exercise in the 
form of a story also appeals to his self 
activity and perseverance to meet the re- 
quirements of the lessons. 

These remarks are suggested to correct 
an impression which some teachers seem 
to have gained from these lessons. 

They are not designed as exercises in 
verse writing, but in changing the form 
of English sentences. 

The following story is so written as to 
be easily transposed into verse. Rhyming 
words for the second and fourth line are 
to be found in each paragraph. Words in 
parentheses may be omitted. 

Compare the first paragraph with the 
first stanza, and notice how the first stanza 
runs so that you may use it for a model: 

LETTING THE OLD CAT DIE. 

I wandered near a playground in the 
wood not long ago; and there (I) heard 
words that I never quite understood,— 
from a youngster’s lips. 

Not long ago I wandered near, 

A playground in a wood, 


And there heard words from a youngster’s lips 
That I never quite understood. 


Notice the capital at the beginning of 
each line, and the indentation of the sec- 
ond and fourth lines. 





*From Training in English, by Wm. E. Anderson. 
Copyrighted. This lesson is adopted from a collec- 
tion by Mary Lovejoy, and published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 


) 

I saw him give a push (as) he said, 
“Now let the old cat die.” Then, as he 
spied a face peep over the bush (he) gaily 
scampered away. 

3. 

“The little villain has stoned a cat or 
has hung it to a limb, and left it to die all 
alone,” I said (to myself), “but I’ll be 
even with him.” 

4, 

To seek the poor old cat, I found my 
way through the bending boughs; but 
what (else) but a swinging child did I 
find with her bright hair brushing her 
cheek. 

5. 

With the rose light in her face (she 
was) swinging back and forth,—like a 
bird and a flower in one she seemed and 
her native place (seemed to be) the forest. 

0. 

She stopped with a cry (as I said), 
“Steady, I’ll send you up, my child.” 
“Go away, go away! I’m letting the old 
cat die,—don’t touch me, please,” (she 
said). 

‘f 

I cried aghast, “You’re letting him die? 
Why, my dear, where’s the cat?” And lo! 
a thing for a bird to hear was the laugh 
that filled the wood. 

8. 

Said the little maid—the sparkling 
beautiful elf: “Why, don’t you know that 
when the swing stops of itself we call it 
‘letting the old cat die? ” 

9. 

Then, with the merriest look in her 
eye, and seeing and swinging and looking 
back, she bade me good-bye, and I let her 
alone. 

To the teacher: The time required to per- 
form the above work must be the guide for the 
assignment of each day’s lesson. Each stanza 
should be written on separate paper as it is 
completed and passes criticism. No exercise 
affords more interesting or profitable work with 
words than such as the above. The need of 
punctuation and its use will be suggested by 
the meaning, and will be better understood than 
if taught beforehand by rules. 


Let us have more of plain Saxon in 
books for teachers, courses of study, and 
examination questions. 
gon !—MacDonald. 


Down with jar- 
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What does it Mlustrate? 

Here is a serial cartoon which tells a 
story that every young teacher, especially 
the normal school graduate of “recent 
vintage” ought to know. To those who 
the lesson or 
others should skip 


are able to profit by it 
“moral” is plain. All 
this page. 


















































EDUCATION. 


The Education Worth Having. 

A young girl was threatened with expul- 
sion from a seminary because she refused 
to be present when a rabbit was dissected 
in the classroom. It would be more sensi- 
ble to expel the teacher who allowed the 
dissection of animals in the persence of 
sensitive voung girls who are not prepar- 
ing themselves to be nurses or doctors. 
The same amount of time devoted to les- 
sons in the care and protection of animals 
would be of much more value to the pupils 
and to the world. 
made _ to 


The schoolboy who is 
the and 
meanness of persecuting and torturing a 
tramp dog or cat is better educated than 
one who is able to tell the number of bones 
in his own body and to mention them by 
their medical names. 

Only the education and the religion 
which make the world better and kinder 
are worth promulgating.—Christian Lead- 
er. 


realize unmanliness 


Curiosities and Quips 





Curiosities of Examination. 


Under this head the blunders, absurdi- 
ties unconscious sometimes 
found in examination papers are frequent- 
ly published. 


and humor 
But it would be more to 
the point to report the lapses made by ex- 
aminers in framing questions. Readers 
are invited to send to the editor of this 
journal any bulls, blunders or bad breaks 
that examiners may make in the phraseol- 
ogy of questions presented to candidates. 
Here is one that comes from a state in the 
middle West. 
out from the state superintendent’s office, 


In a set of questions sent 


a few weeks ago, for aplicants for state 
certificates, occurred this: “Name three 
ways of distinguishing sex, and give ex- 
amples of each.” It should be added that 
the subject was not botany, nor zoology, 
nor physiology; it was English grammar! 
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Monkeying with the Buz-Saw. 

The authorities at the University of 
Chicago have decided to seggregate the 
young women students from the young 
men students. 

Oxygen and hydrogen occur naturally 
together; they may be separated, but when 
they are separated, at the merest touch of 
fire they unite with a violent explosion. 
Nature is full of analogies.—Life. 





Something New. 


A showman to the jungle went 
And caught a fierce young gnu, 
Said he, “I’ll teach him to perform, 

And sell him to the Zoo.” 


This man was very much surprised, 
And quite delighted, too, 
For, lo! each quick and novel trick 
The new gnu knew! 
—E. W. Blaisdell in St. Nicholas. 
Then the angel of the Lord went forth 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a 
hundred and four score and five thousand: 
and when they arose in the morning, be- 
hold, they were all dead corpses.—Isaiah, 
Chap. 37, v. 36. 


Freshleigh—Is it ever correct to say “this 
ere?” 

Professor (firmly )—Never. 

Freshleigh—Nor “that air?” 

Professor (wearily )—Never—never. 

Freshleigh—Then, if I have a cold, I musn’t 
say “please close the window as that air blows 
in this ear?” —Harvard Lampoon. 


Some Epigrams. 

Epigrams are the pocket editions of 
wisdom. 

Fools would flatter a donkey if he car- 
ried a pack of gold. 

A man who spits against the wind spits 
in his own face. 

When the fox preaches wise fowls climb 
to the top perch. 

Fear a talkative friend and a 
enemy. 


silent 


A monkey in a dress coat is only a mon- 
key accentuated. 

Giving the swag to charity makes rob- 
bery none the less a crime. 


A Puzzle in Paper Cutting. 

Paste together the ends of a strip of 
paper to form a ring; then cut the strip 
lengthwise on the center line. It is evi- 
dent that two separate rings will thus be 
made. 

3ut before pasting the ends twist the 
strip as shown in the cut, making a ring 
with one twist in it, and when cut as be- 
fore you will have two rings looped togeth- 
er. See third and fourth views in cut 
below. 








Again, if the strip be twisted only half 
way round before pasting, the cutting 
will produce not two rings 


but one of 
twice the circumference. 


OMAR KHAYGAN, JUNIOR. 
Little we learn beyond our ABC— 
Unless DEFGHL it be, 

Or JKLMNOPQR 
And then STUVWAYZ. 


—The Dial. 


Astronomers say that the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1886, was in one respect the most 
remarkable in the world’s history. It had 
no full moon. January had two full 
moons, and so had March, but February 
had none. Do you realize what a rare 
thing in nature it was? It had not oe- 
curred since the creation of the world and 
it will not oceur again, according to th 
computation of astronomers, for 2,500,000 
vears. 
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Live for Your Faith. 
So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 
But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado, or passion, or pride; 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt 
And the world with contempt. 


Was it thus that he pl 
Never turning aside? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he led, 
Never mind how he i 


ided ahead, 









aied, 


—Ernest Crosby. 
The Golden Devil. 
And through the city night and day, 
The Prince of Juggernauts sped its way; ; 
As if it were some demonic shape 
Immersed in the process of escape. 
‘Twixt humblest hovels and lofty roofs 
‘Ine whispered tread of its rubber hoofs 
Was drowned by the horn’s anc tocsin’s tones. 
And the clack of its massive metal bones, 
Which held the tidings of pain and dread, 
3ut could not carry far ahead. 
‘Twere best for the humbler human clay, 
To mind its manners and clear the way! 
What room for the poor plebeian feet, 
When Wealth was fr king down the street? 
A boy was hurt—diminutive fact, 
With several million boys intact! 
An old man killed—he had years four-score, 
And what did he need of any more? 











A wife was crushed to the _ blood-stained 
ground— 
3ut wives are many and easily found; 


ong the track— 
otioned back; 
skies a-Tair— 
millionaire 
revel, 
inging gold, 


Grim Justice—hurries 

Was met by Money and 

And—skies a-cloudy o1 

The son of the son of 

Pursued his 

A girl with tresses of « 

Not more than three bright summers old, 

A pattern of every guiltless wile, 

A winsome bit of a toddling smile, 

Ts coming—a host of conscious charms— 

From her grandame’s house to her mother’s 
arms. 

And bearing along. thr 

Herself. and anot 

How little that sweet 

There was needed thi 


ugh sunny hours, 
ouquet of flowers. 
ne could suppose 

lace wherein she put 





Recitations. 
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The faint impress of her tiny foot, 
That her breath, as sweet as the freshest rose, 
Her dainty form and her loving face— 
Had not in God’s wide world a place 
Each moment, wherein to live!—but no! 
A flash and a yell and a scream—and lo 
A mangled form and a cold blank face 
Are all that waits for a father’s embrace, 
Or a mothers kiss. Comes a backward cry— 
‘Bad accident—Sorry—Send bill—Goodbye! 
ashe chief of the Golden Devil.” 
—Will Carleton, in Everywhere Magazine. 


The Song Which Lives. 
Of war and honor, love and death, they sang 
The bards, who lived in far, heroic times; 
They sought no quaint conceits or sounding 
rhymes, 
But life’s great passions through their meas- 
ures rang. 
So Helen lives, and still we hear the clang 
Of shield and spear beneath the walls of Troy; 
We see Penelope her arts employ, 
And feel poor Hero’s utmost fear and pang, 
But they who sing to-day—save he whose word 
Measures our heartbeats, and whose pen is fire, 
The “Friend of all the world”’—what heart is 
stirred 
By their sweet strains, which gracefully ex- 
pire? 
Singers arise and with their lays depart— 
The song which lives is written with the heart. 
—Ninette M. Lowater. 


The Prize. 
The teacher said she’d give a prize 
3ut wouldn’t tell what for. 
And just us biggest boys could try— 
That’s me, Bert, Art, and Orr. 
We'd like to’ve known most awful well, 
You know ’twas pretty tough, 
To have to try at everything, 
When head-marks was enough! 


It’s over now. And bet your life 
Bert Wilton got the prize. 

It was a dandy camera, 
My! but I winked my eyes. 

He didn’t spell so very well, 
And he was tardy too. 

He said he helped his mother wash, 
( I didn’t dare say “Boo”! ) 


He grabbed me once for hollering, 
Hello, Old Cripple Jim!” 

And when I said to that new boy, 
(I snicker’d lots at him.) 

I said one day, “Your flaxen hair 
I guess I'd better curl,” 

I knew that I could make him ery. 
He was a fraid-cat girl. 


“We'll take it turn about,” says Bert. 


“You know that’s always fair.”— 
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And so we ran a race instead, 
Instead of curling hair. 

And when we quarrel’d who had beat 
We had a big, hot, say. 

Till Bert says to the whole shebang 
“Aw, let’s go on and play.” 


Whenever I do something smart 
I blow to let folks know. 
But when Bert killed that rattle-snake 
He didn’t even crow! 
I don’t know what the teacher said, 
But I kind’o think I see, 
She give that dandy prize to Bert 
For what he tried to be. 
W. B. F. 
Fair Oaks, California. 


John Brown. 


States are not great 
Except as men may make them; 
Men are not great unless they do and dare; 
But states, like men, 
Have destinies that take them— 
That bear them on, not knowing why nor 
where. 


The why repels 
The philosophic searcher ; 
The why and where all questionings defy, 
Until we find, 
Far back in youthful nurture, 
Prophetic facts that constitute the why. 


All merit comes 
From braving the unequal; 
All glory comes from daring to begin; 
Fame loves the state 
That, reckless of the sequel, 
Fights long and well, or it may lose or win. 


And there is one 
Whose faith, whose fight, whose fail- 
ing 
Fame shall placard upon.the walls of time. 
He dared begin, 
Despite the unavailing; 
He dared begin when failure was a crime. 


When over Africa 
Some future cycle 
Shall sweep the lake-gemmed uplands with its 
surge; 
When as with trumpet 
Of the Archangel Michael 
Culture shall bid a colored race emerge; 


When busy cities 
There, in constellations, 
Shall gleam with spires and palaces and domes, 
With marts wherein 
Is heard the noise of nations; 
summer groves” surrounding 
homes ; 


With stately 


There future orators 
To cultured freemen 
Shall tell of valor and recount with praise 


Stories of Kansas 
And of Lacedaemon, 
Cradles of freedom, then of ancient days. 


From boulevards 
O’erlooking both Nyanzas, 
The statued bronze shall glitter in the sun 
With rugged lettering: 
“John Brown of Kansas; 
He dared begin, 
He lost, 
But, losing, won.” 
—Eugene F. Ware. 


Happiness and Duty. 


While I sought Happiness she fled 
Before me constantly. 

Weary I turned to Duty’s path, 
And Happiness sought me, 

Saying, “I walk the road to-day; 
I'll bear thee company.” 


—British Workman. 


The Annual Parody. 


Maud Muller—(Gentle reader, here 
*S the parody that comes each year) ; 


Maud Muller, on a summer’s eve, 
Pinned back her skirt and tucked each sleeve. 


She got the hose upon the lawn 
And deftly turned the water on. 


She sprinkled gayly on the grass, 
And smiled on those who chancel to pass 


The Judge came walking down the street, 
And spied Miss Muller, trim and neat. 


He raised his hat to speak to her; 
His heart with love began to stir; 


For Maud was young and fair to see. 
The Judge was rich as rich could be. 


Just when he made his graceful bow 
The water did not twist somehow; 


It did not smite him on the ear; 
It did not fill his soul with fear; 


It did not swat him in the vest 
And knock his garments galleywest; 


It did not wash him from the spot— 
No, gentle reader, it did not. 


Instead, Maud turned the water off 
Just when his hat received the doff. 
The Judge mused softly: “Such as she 
Is the ideal wife for me.” 


And Maudie mused: “I'll change my name 
By springing this domestic game.” 


The Judge proposed—the rest you guess— 
Maud Muller lost no time with “Yes.” 
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And often now the Judge will dream 
Of how the setting sun’s last gleam 


Illumined Maudie, with the hose, 
And how his ardor swiftly rose. 


And Maudie, too, dreams of the eve 
When, with tucked skirt and rolled-up sleeve, 


She utilized her cunning tact 
And engineereu the lawn hose act, 


And posed there in the twilight dim, 
And with deft science landed him. 


Of all true words of tongue or pen, 
—Baltimore American. 
[A premium of a half year’s subscription to 
this journal will be given for the best line 
with which to finish the foregoing parody.] 


The Little Boy and His Toys. 


Oh, the little boy is tired to-night— 
He has played the whole long day; 
With coos and laughs he has happy been, 
So happy and cheery and gay! 
And what has made the little boy tired? 
You'll be quite surprised when you know. 
Why, the wooden dog Ned 
With the wiggly head, 
And the horse that will not go. 


And, oh, he’s so tired when bedtime comes, 
And he’s robed in his gown of white, 
He’s fast asleep in his nurse’s arms 





Before he can say good night. 

But when the morning’s first sunbeams 
Peep in at the little boy, 

He jumps from his bed to his nurse’s arms 
With one glad whoop of joy. 

And why is the little happy to-day? 

You'll be quite surprised when you know. 
Why, the wooden dog Ned 
With the wiggly gS 

And the horse that will not go. 
—Alleine Layford (aged 13) In St. Nicholas. 


Failure. 


This is the sharpest par hich failure brings: 
To know that sweet success was near, so near, 
We missed it onl indbreadth here, 

Or, idly musing over meaner things, 

Sought not occasion, till it used its wings. 
Alas! for thong lusive hope may cheer 
Our hearts aw! ongs both sweet and 


clear, 
Yet shall we learn that fate but one time flings 
Open the door of opportunity, 
That each may enter and his guerdon win. 
None pass it « ith impunity— 
Its triple bolts move only from within. 
Nor prayer nor t ils—we wander ever- 
more 


rs on an alien shore. 
Ninette M. Lowater. 


wike shipwrecked 


Che Bulletin. 


Soon it will be Hon. C. P. Cary, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


Send 6c in stamps to C. A. Fullerton, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, for a copy of his “Suggestions to 
Teachers” in public school music. 


Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 


Put these two books into your school li- 
brary: Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of 
Saturdays. 65 cents each. 


Prof. V. E. McCaskill, of Stevens Point Nor- 
mal, becomes institute conductor in the Supe- 
rior Normal School, vice E. W. Walker. 


ik. W. Walker takes the place made vacant 
by the resignation of Supt. Cary as Superin- 
tendent of the School for the Deaf at Delavan, 
Wis. 


Statistics of enrollment at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the N. E. A. show that Minnesota 
furnished 2,464 members; Illinois 1,037, and 
lowa 770. ‘shat is a good showing for Iowa, 
but far below what was expected of us. 

Don't pay $2.00 for a volume of proceedings 
of the N. E. A. That is the price you will pay 
if you send to the secretary, but send to this 
ofice, and you can get the same thing for 
$1.00—same price for the current volume or 
back volumes. 





The popular lecture course at the Grand 
Avenue Congregational Church will attract in- 
terest throughout a considerable radius beyond 
the city. Six first-class numbers for one dol- 
lar. For season tickets and full particulars 
apply before Sept. 27, at Des Forges book store. 


One does not often find a story which seems 
to come in the classification of Edgar Allen 
Poe’s best work. Yet one might be tempted to 
ask such a place for “The Canonie Curse” 
which Arthur E. McFarlane contributes to The 
Cosmopolitan for September.—Editor Cosmo- 
politan. 

Perhaps a Pennsylvania farmer has struck 
upon the solution of the bird-on-the hat prob- 
lem. He has started a crow hatchery and is 
going into the business of raising crows for the 
millinery market, being assured by the milliners 
that crows’ wings promise to be a permanent 
article of trade. If we must have wings on 
iats, let them be produced by artificial methods 
and by regular husbandry, and not denude our 
forests and threaten our orchards and gardens, 
as has been so recklessly done by the women 
for the last thirty years. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
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that the Illinois Audubon Society is determined 
to make a living law out of the statute passed 
in 1899, which fixes a penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment for robbing the nest of any wild 
bird, or for the killing or having in possession, 
alive or dead, any bird save those known as 
game birds. This society is well officered and 
means business. Its proceedings will be 
watched with interest, and we trust its example 
will be followed in other states.—Unity. 


Before ordering your magazines write for our 
clubbing list. It will save you some money 
whether you want few or many. 


If you want a music book to get your school 
ready for a graded series of music readers, 
write C. A. Fullerton, Department of Vocal 
Music, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Editors Brown and Winship say it was the 
principle of rotation in office that prevented 
Supt. Harvey’s re-nomination. Guess again, 
boys; guessing does not cost anything. From 
some source -you seem to have gathered a stock 
of misinformation which is amusing to those 
who know the present situation in Wisconsin. 


If you have not been using monthly report 
eards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fae simile of our card on an- 
other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on cardboard 
of first quality which will stand the wear to 
which report cards are necessarily subjected. 


The average person who picks up a railroad 
time folder does not realize the enormous 
amount of work which the preparation of such 
a publication involves. 

The Big Burlington System, for instance, has 
a general time folder made up from sixteen 
different divisions operating time tables. The 
folder contains 2,000 names of towns, gives the 
schedules of over 500 trains, and whenever there 
is a change in time, sixty thousand figures have 
to be carefully checked and corrected. 


Karl Mathie, of Wausau, Wis., would make a 
most excellent State Superintendent. He is able, 
honest and fearless, thoroughly conversant 
with educational matters, and has back of him 
a record for successful work unsurpassed by 
that of any man in the West. It is a mat- 
ter of regret to his best friends that he is 
running on a ticket which is foredoomed to de- 
feat. But Mathie is the type of man that ecan- 
not be injured by defeat of that kind. Some 
time when conditions are more favorable than 
they are this year, his friends, without regard 
to party, will make him State Superintendent, 
but not now. 


The new edition of Tne Western TEACTIER 
Sone Book contains the musie except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the pop- 
larity of this already popular book. The price 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
—oe promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 

ving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 














remains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dol- 
lar a dozen. For special rates for first intro- 
duction yrite to S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 


The N. E. A. next year at Boston, the follow- 
ing year at some point in the Middle West, and 
then in 1905 on the North Pacific coast while 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition is running at 
Portland, seems to be the program. 

This will give the teachers an opportunity 
to visit the points of historic interest in the 
East and of scenic interest in the far West. 
The scenery in the Cascade Mountains is un- 
surpassed anywhere. A trip over the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company's line east- 
ward from Portland gives the traveler a con- 
stant panorama of wonderful mountain scen- 
ery. Mount Tacoma seen from the shoré of 
Puget Sound is said to be the highest mountain 
peak in the world, no other one rising so high 
above the observer’s view-point. 

With only a limited supply of nitrates now 
in sight and available, the cheap praduction 
of these necessary substances, to be used for 
manures and for other useful purposes, seems 





Boston and Return, $19.00 via the Wabash. 


On account of the meeting of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the Wabash road will sell 
excursion tickets from Chicago to Boston, Octo- 
ber 7 to 11, at one fare ($19) for the round 
trip. By deposit and payment ot 50 per cent. 
the limit may be extended to Nov. 12. Write 
for maps and timetables. F. A. Palmer, A. G. 
P. A., 97 Adams St., Chicago, Tl. 
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imperative. Few people understand what has 
beeen accomplished at Niagara in extracting 
nitrogen from the atmosphere. The process 
is fully described in the September Review of 
Reviews by T. C. Martin. 


Nature Study and Related Literature is a 
new book by Miss Anna E. McGovern, of Cedar 
Falls Normal. It is just such a book as we 
might expect from the author. It is systemat- 
ically arranged, the selections admirable, and 
what is best of all there is a clear cut plan 
running through the entire work. It will prove 
a helpful book for all tachers, but more espec- 
ially for those who work in rural districts. 
The quotations render the book almost equal 
in usefulness to a small library. 


The value of a commercial education is com- 
ing to be more and more appreciated, and the 
demands of the business wolrd are for greater 
skill in employes. A new business college has 
just started in Milwaukee which bids fair soon 
to become the leading one. The Gilbert Com- 
mercial College is under the management of 
Principal A. L. Gilbert, who for many years 
past was one of the leading and most successful 
teachers in the famous Spencerian College. No 
man in the West is better qualified in prepara- 
tion, experience and personal qualities to run a 
high grade business college. See his adver- 
tisement on another page. 

A record of prompt acceptance that is un- 
usual, is that of the new Silver Series of Mod- 
ern Language Text-Books. The first volume, 
Loiseaux’s Spanish Grammar, was published a 
little over a year ago. Ten volumes have now 
appeared, one or more of them have been se- 
lected for use in the greatest educational in- 
stitutions of the country. Use in such insti- 
tutions as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Leland 
Stanford, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, the State Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin, Michigan, Oregon, 
Washington, Virginia and Mississippi sets the 
stamp of merit upon this series. 

Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic—Eighth 
Year, by S. W. Baird, American Book Com- 
pany, Cincinnati and Chicago, is the last of the 
eight-book series, completing a well-graded and 
comprehensive grammar school course in arith- 
metic. It begins with a review of the essential 
parts of the lower books, and then furnishes a 
treatment of percentage and interest, including 
also exercises on the metric system, the ele- 
mentary principles of algebra, involution, evo- 
lution and mensuration. Operations, explana- 
tions and analyses are given in full; the nu- 
merous illustrative examples have been care- 
fully selected. 








Change of Railway Station. 

Commencing September 1, 1902, all Northern 
Pacific main line passenger trains will arrive 
at and depart from the Union station, Minne- 
apolis, instead of the “Milwaukee” station as 
at present. Bear in mind all “Duluth Short 
Line” trains will continue to use the “Milwau- 
kee’”’ station as at present. 

CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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he invigoraring element of interest for the 

child, gained by sound pedagogy growing 

out of the author’s exceptional experience in 

teaching children, and appropriately reen- 

forced by beautiful artistic and mechanical 
execution, is characteristic of 


The Arnold Primer 


128 pp. Illustrated in color and black-and- 
white. 30 cents. 


n the wide range of its usefulness, and its 
genuine appeal to all children, through the 
variety and abundance of its subject-matter 
and its fascinating treatment, no first reading 
book excels Mrs. Ferris’s. 


Our First School Book 


112 pp. Over 300 illustrations in color 
and black-and-white. 30 cents. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 




















The Wisconsin Journal of Education, which 

was formerly owned and edited by Dr. J. W. 
Stearns of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been transferred to Mr. W. G. Bruce and will 
now be published from the office of the School 
3oard Journal in Milwaukee. For some years 
The Wisconsin Journal has been living “at a 
poor dying rate” under the management of a 
party by the name of Castles, an attache of one 
of the government positions in Madison; but 
its name is still left. We see no reason why 
Mr. Bruce may not be able to rejuvenate it 
and make it live again; he is an experienced 
and successful publisher, and the journal is 
the “official organ” of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association and of the State Superintendent’s 
office. Moreover, it is reported that a gentle- 
man officially connected with Superintendent 
Harvey’s administration is also in the deal, 
and that after January Ist he will open- 
ly and actively engage with Mr. Bruce 
in the publishing business. Whether this 
be true or not, there is no doubt that 
the Journal will be greatly improved. 
(William Hawley Smith tells a story of 
an old friend who heard him lecture after 
an interval of many years since hearing him 
before, and who complimented him thus: 
“Ahem, ahem, William, you’ve improved— 
have made great improvement; and—God 
knows—there was room for it.’’) 

We confidently expect to see in the next edi- 
tions of the newspaper directories a very large 
increase in the circulation rating accorded to 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education. We 
welcome Mr. Bruce to the friendly rivalry 
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which his advent into the ranks of educational 
journalists implies, and have no doubt that he 
will make a journal which Wisconsin teachers 
will find well worth its cost. The subscrip- 
tion price remains at one dollar. Address W. 
G. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Next month in schools following the Illinois 
course of study Mathematical Geography is 
taken up. Very few school geographies give 
any facts about the “Date Line,” a subject 
which is now of practical importance since our 
acquisition of the Philippines. It is plainly 
and accurately marked in our Atlas of Two 
Wars (price 25 cents) and fully discussed in 
Lessons in Mathematical Geography (price 10 
cents). Address this office. 


CS 


WW 
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The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer, by Eulalie 
Osgood Grover, Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago, is a school book with the text made 
up of a continued story, with the two heroines, 
Molly and May, always on the scene. There are 
eleven chapters in the Primer, and the lesson on 
each page is complete in itself, but the contin- 
ued story is there to lure the reader on. Many 
of the lessons are cast in dialogue form as an 
aid to dramatic reading, and there is an average 
of only three new words to the page. The 
eighty-six illustrations are by Miss Bertha L. 
Corbett, the “Mother of the Sunbonnet Babies,” 





$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu 
ional disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, and 
giving the patient strength by building up the constitu- 
tion and assisting nature in doing its work. The propri- 
etors have so much faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 

BROADWAY & 


GILBERT sz 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 








NE CORNER | 





BUSINESS a sean’ HAND. 


Advantages U nequaled ates ee sasonable. 
DAY AND EVENING Shaston 
Send for prospec tus, telephone Main Tl, or call 
at the office. A. L. GILBERT, Principal. 
Hathaway Building, Milwaukee. 
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and they are all printed in four colors. The 
book is as attractive as any of the expensive 
holiday books for children and yet sells for 
only forty cents. 


The Advanced First Reader, by Ellen M. Cyr, 
Ginn & Co., Chicago, is slightly higher in grade 
than the C yr “First Reader,” so that it may be 
used as an intermediate between the first and 
second readers, or even as an alternate first 
reader. It aims to cultivate in children an ap- 
preciation of some of the world’s best paint- 
ings. The Reader contains more than a score 
of engravings, each printed on a tinted back- 
ground, reproduced from paintings which deal 
with the beauty and innocence of child life. 
There are also several reproductions from orig- 
inal drawings made especially for this book 
by well known artists. The reading matter for 
this book is closely related to the pictures. 
The author has endeavored not only to interpret 
the artist’s conception wherever it comes within 
the grasp of the child’s mind, but also to lead 
him to observe the detail and to admire the 
beauty. By the introduction of a number of 
stories the limitations of a single line of study 
have been avoided and a pleasing variety se- 
cured. 


Drill Map Exercises for Schools, by S. Y. 
ries, or Landscape Geology of North Dakota,” 
Gillan, is a new device for teaching facts of 
form, size and position by a unique method. 
It consists principally of a surface to be used 
as an easel and to which the parts of a dis- 
sected map may be intantly attached by a 
strikingly simple method, and from which they 
may be just as readily detached. Map of the 
United States in a neat box, with a manual of 
instructions and interesting exercises, 31.00. 
Send for a set, and if not satisfactory the 
money will be returned. Address S. Y. Gillan 
& Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gillan’s Lessons in Mathematical Geography 
exactly meet the requirements in the uniform 
course of study officially approved in several 
states. In the new Manual for Wisconsin 
schools it is practically made a part of the 
course of study. It seems to have covered the 
ground so completely that a reference to the 
little book itself stands in leiu of any outline 
of the subject. See page 80, Eleventh Edition, 
Manual of Course of Study for Common Schools 
of Wisconsin, 1902. Price 10 cents, or one 
dollar a dozen. 





Something New in Uniforms, 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad inaugurated its 
dining car service between St. Louis, New Or- 
leans and Mobile yesterday. A striking inno- 
vation is the uniforms worn by the conductors. 
Garbed in silk-faced brown broadcloth tuxedos, 
with trousers to match, and high-eut vests of 
white corded pique, with gilt buttons, they rep- 
resent a natty appearance. The color and the 
absence of all insignia, to say nothing of the 
evident expensiveness of the material and work- 
manship, constitutes a marked departure from 
all established precedents in railroad uniforms, 
and is very pleasing to the passengers.—Globe- 
Democrat. 
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A Summer of Saturdays, by C. W. Smith, is 
now published in complete form. It is a de- 
lightful piece of nature study and boy study 
which will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
er’s library. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 
cents. Published by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Still Room on the Earth. 

Yes, said the western man, there are several 
patches of country still left out our way that 
will support a few million people each. There 
is a little section up in Wyoming, for instance, 
known as the Big Horn Basin, which has just 
been opened up by a new line of the Burlington 
railroad. It covers about 50,000 square miles. 
It’s larger than New York state. Three times 
as large as Denmark. Twice as large as Bava- 
ria. It is covered with beautiful streams, a 
never-failing water supply and the soil is as 
rich as any in the world. The possibilities for 
irrigation there are enormous and three big 
irrigation ditches are built already. Oh! yes, 
there are a few scraps of real good country left. 
We won’t be crowded off the earth yet awhile. 





Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geog- 
raphy grows in popularity with teachers of 
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this branch. It is rich in suggestion of meth- 
od and devices, and furnishes a great abun- 
dance of interesting and valuable supplemen- 
tary matter with which to enrich and enliven 
the text-book lessons. A new edition has been 
issued, which brings the references to popu- 
lation up to the latest census. Price 40 cents. 
Address this office. 





Will Carleton’s magazine Everywhere for 
August contains a poem, by Mr. Carleton, on 
the Golden Devil, a few stanzas of which are 
printed in our Readings and Recitations de- 
partment this month. In the same issue Col. 
Alexander §. Bacon begins a series of strong 
articles on Imperialism in Republics. 


Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 


Poe’s The Gold Bug, edited by Theda Gilde- 
meister. 11] pp. 25 cents. Rand, McNally & Co. 





THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Address, 8S. ¥. Gill 
River, North Dakota. 


is managed in connection with THE WESTERN TEACHER, and has 
exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wis- 
é an & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, lowa, or Park 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


San Francisco, Cal.; New York, } 


203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIL 
Minneapolis; Boston, Mass.; Washington, D C.; Spokane, Wash., 
.; Denver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Cal. 


414 Century Bldg., 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 





THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Enjoys the confidence of teachers and employ- 
ers because it confines itself toa LEGITIMATE 
BUSINESS on CONSERVATIVE LINES. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address, HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Bidg., DES MOINES, IA. 





—————— THE Dic 
CLARK TEACHERS AG 





378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CGHIGAGO 





BOOKS BY 


WM. HAWLEY SMITH 


Evolution of Dodd, 25 Cts. 
Walks and Talks, 30 Cts. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
ADDRESS 


S. Y.GILLAN&CO.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








WISCONSIN: CENTRAL 


Between 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE, 
and MANITOWOC. 
ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
ASHLAND, 


SUPERIOR, DULUTH 
AND THE NORTHWEST. 


Pullman Sleepers. 
Meals A La Carte. 


JAS. C. POND, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Norse Stories, by Hamilton W. Mabie. don A. Southworth. 330 pp. Thos. R. Shewell 
Edited by Katharine Lee Bates. 304 pp. 40 & Co. 
cents. Rand, McNally & Co. First Lessons in Arithmetic, by G. B. Lon- 
True Tales of Birds and Beasts. Edited by gan. 263 pp. 75 cents. C. M. Parker, Tay- 
David Starr Jordan. 132 pp. 30 cents. D. lorville, Ill. 

C. Heath & Co. Scientific Sloyd, by Anna Molander. 63 pp. 
A Latin Grammar, by Andrew F. West. 262 50 cents. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
pp. 90 cents. D. Appleton & Co. Van Dyck, by Estelle M. Hurll. Riverside 

A History of English Literature, by Wm. 0. Art Series. 95 pp. 50 cents. Houghton, Mif- 
Moody and Robt. M. Lovett. 433 pp. $1.25.  flin & Co. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. The Wide World. Youth’s Companion 

Carpenter’s Geographical Reader—Europe. Series. 122 pp. 25 cents. Ginn & Company. 
By Frank G. Carpenter. 456 pp. 70 cents. Jackanapes and the Brownies, by Juliana H. 
American Book Company. Ewing. Paper, 90 pp. 15 cents. Houghton, 


Songs of the Western Colleges. 202 pp. Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. Hinds & Noble. Elements of Physics, by A. T. Fisher and M. 


Frye’s Grammar School Geography, by J. Patterson. 184 pp. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Alexis E. Frye. 195 pp. $1.45. Ginn & Com- 


Typee, by Herman Melville. 316 pp. 45 
“ of Woods and Fields, by Elizabeth V. seer vapor rigesectiey 
8, izabe Se AEee ; ; 

Brown. 192 pp. 50 cents. Globe ’ school Book Co. nae pap = “4 bd Clifton F. Hodge. 
American Literature, by J. W. Abernethy. Fe. —_ _— Shea . 
510 pp. $1.10. Maynard, Merrill & Co. Northern Europe. Youth’s Companion 

Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, by Buel Series. 122 pp. Ginn & Company. 
P. Colton. 317 pp. D. C. Heath & Co. Old Indian Legends, retold by Zitkala-Sa.. 


English Gramniar and Composition, by Gor- 165 pp. Ginn & Company. 









A NEW READER FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
THE COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


By Emma K. Gorvon. 


Combines the best features of the best methods. It secures desired results: First, by the ex- 
pression and development of thought; Second, by word mastery or phonic drill. Phonic facts are 
taught in a series of carefully graded exercises by which the child acquires definite knowledge of 
vowel and consonant sounds, clear enunciation, power to solve word problems, ability to grasp 
quickly entire sentences, and an extensive voc abulary. The various changes in vowel and consonant 
sounds are illustrated upon Phonic Cards with Letter Squares, without the use of diacritical marks 
or the memorizing of phonic rules. Phonic Cards also afford a valuable aid in teaching spelling. 

Book I. For the first half year. Now ready. 


Book II. For the second half year. Ready in September. 


OTHER RECENT POPULAR BOOKS 
Colton’s Elementary Physiology. Cloth. Fully Alger’s A Primer of Work and Play. Cloth. 





























illustrated. 320 pages. 60cents. Illustrated in colors. 128 pages. 30 cents. 
Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Chil- Penniman’s New Practical Speller. Cloth. 160 

soon. 5 vols. Handsomely illustrated. 40 cents pages. For introduction, 20 cents. 

each 

i - k C in English. Book 

Thomas's A History of the United States. Halt HZie's Two Book Course in Englis a 

leather. Illustrated, 590 pages. $1.00. . p F ain 

h z Hi . Cloth. Illus- Bancroft’s School Gymnastics. ree-Han 
“a ae oo a Course, $1.50. Light Apparatus, $1.75. 
Warren’s Stories from English History. Cloth. Heath’s Home and School Classics. Cloth. 38 

492 pages. Illustrated. Price, 65 cents. vols. 20, 30, 40, and 60 cents per volume. 
Topical Survey of United States History. Cloth Laing’s Reading: A Manual for Teachers. 


Illustrated, 542 pages. 60 cents Cloth. 173 pages. Retail price, 75 cents. 















Descriptive Circulars sent on Application. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








American Journal of Education $1.00 
School and Home Education $1.25. 
Both Papers to One Address, $1.80. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


8. Y. CILLAN&CO., - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





40 AMERICAN 


The Government—What It Is and Does, by 
8. S. Clark. 304 pp. 75 cents. American 
Book Company. 

Little Stories for Little People, by Annie 
W .McCullough. 128 pp. 25 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Story of China, by R. Van Bergen. 
60 cents. American Book Company. 

Animals at Home, by Lillian L. Bartlett. 
172 pp. 45 cents. American Book Company. 

Teachers’ Manual for First Reader, by Isaac 
K. Funk and M. J. Moses. 16 mo. 238 pp. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Our Country’s Story, by Eva March Tappan. 
270 pp. 65 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Standard First Reader, by Isaac K. Funk 
and M. J. Moses. 112 pp. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Four American Explorers, by Nellie Y. 
Kingsley. 271 pp. Werner School Book Co. 

Observations and Exercises on the Weather, 
by James A. Price. Tagboard, quarto. 59 pp. 
30 cents. American Book Company. 

Spelling and Word Building, by Eugene Bou- 
ton. 118 pp. University Publishing Co. 

Graded Work in Arithmetic, by S. W. Baird. 
159 pp. 25 cents. American Book Company. 

Rab and His Friends (Brown). Edited by 
Chas. W. French. 150 pp., 25 cents. Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co. 

Scott’s Waverly. Edited by A. L. Bouton. 
Paper. 20 cents. University Publishing Co. 

Undine, by F. De la Motte Fouqué. 149 pp. 
30 cents. D. C. Heath & Co. 


224 pp. 





1,000 Teachers Wanted! 


An opportunity for 
teachers, male and fe- 
male, that has never 


been equalled! The 

National Correspond- 

ence Institute wants 

1,000 teachers and 

County Superintend- 

ents in different parts 

of the country toact as 

its representatives. 

Need not interfere 

with your present 

work. Splendid op- 

portunity to add to your income. No can- 

vassing required. None but teachers who can 

give good references need apply. Write to- 
day for particulars. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
538-86 Second Nat’l Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


LOUIS LACHMAN, 
REAL TAILORING 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, at reasonable prices. 
No. | Cawker Building, 
aan MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 





ONLY A PENNY! 


Masterpieces of Art! The World’s Great Pictures. 


THE PERRY PICTURES. 


25 for 25 cents; 
120 for $100. 
On paper 544x8 
5 to 8 times 
size of this 
illustration. 
Send 25 cents 
for 25 art sub- 
jects or 25 reli- 
gious subjects 
or 25 pictures 
for children,or 
25 animals, or 
send $1.00 for 
beautiful set of 
120 pictures all 
in the 
“Boston 
Tron.” 
money refund- 
ed if you are 
not delighted 
with them. 
Your home 
should have 
them. Cata- 
logue and near- 
ly 1000 minia- 
ture illustra- 
tions for two 
2-cent stamps. 
Send for Great 
Premium offer 
with The Per- 
ry Magazine. 
Mention Wes- 
tern Teacher. 


THE PERRY PICTURES Co., 
Box 4, Malden, Mass. 
146 Fifth Ave., New York Tremont Temple, Boston, 


Gold Medal Paris Exposition, 1900. 
Highest award Pan-American Exposition, 1901, 


The Music Student's Guide 


BY MRS. H.R. REYNOLDS, DES MOINES, IA. 


Enables teachers to prepare themselves thor- 
oughly at home for examination in music. 
Questions all formally answered in the text. 

Covers every department of the theory of 
Music. 

County Superintendents should see a copy be- 
fore arranging the institute course of study. 

Address the publishers, 

S. Y. GILLAN & CO., += Milwaukee, Wis. 

ARE YOU A 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Teacher or Officer? 


If so, write for a free copy of a booklet setting 
forth a system of organization and records which 
constitutes a most wholesome incentive, increasing 
the attendance and enhancing the interest of Sun- 
day school scholars wherever tried. 

Highly recommended by Pastors and Superin- 
tendents throughout the United States and Cana- 
da. In writing, give name of Superintendent and 
Secretary, size and denomination of School. 


Address Mrs. MARY G, EASTMAN, Detroit, Mich. 




















Gillan’s Mathematical Geography ys. v. auan. 


The work in Mathematical Geography in Wisconsin, Illinois and many of the Schoois of lowa, Missouri and 
other states, follows the plan of this book, and teachers will find it very helpful. One city superintendent ordered 


300 copies for the use of his eighth grade pupils. 


S..Y. GILLAN & CO., 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 





$1.00 A DOZEN. 


141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





